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Is THERE A CONSPIRACY AGAINST PuBLIC EDUCATION? 


In a recent radio address J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Michigan, made a penetrating analy- 
sis of certain proposals affecting public education in this country. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from Dean Edmonson’s ad- 
dress. 


Is there a conspiracy to destroy the free public school system of America? 
In answer to this question it should be noted that there are insidious proposals 
for changes that are more menacing than a real conspiracy. It is surprising how 
many intelligent and well-meaning persons have not understood the real sig- 
nificance of the proposals and have been misled by their seeming fairness. So 
far as I can determine, there is no nation-wide organized conspiracy in the usual 
sense, but the support secured for certain menacing proposals is such as strongly 
to suggest a real conspiracy with shrewd and aggressive leadership. 

It is my opinion that there are three dangerous proposals affecting free public 
education which are of the kind that a group of clever conspirators would advo- 
cate. The first of these proposals is that public schools shall continue to be almost 
wholly supported by the local community through the local property tax. This pro- 
posal seems plausible until it is critically examined. I know of no more certain 
way to destroy the possibility of realizing our ideals of equal educational oppor- 
tunities than to place the full responsibility for the financial support of schools 
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on the local school districts. The vast inequalities of per capita wealth in neigh- 
boring communities within a state, as well as between states, would tend to 
destroy all chances of equality in educational opportunities if too heavy a re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of schools were placed on the separate school 
district. If the proposal to treat education solely as a local function gains general 
acceptance, we may expect that thousands of American children will be denied 
the educational opportunities defined in the Children’s Charter as adopted by 
the White House Conference of 1930. 

A second proposal that is menacing to the cause of free public education is 
the recommendation that public education should restrict its program by the in- 
troduction of tuitions and fees for instruction beyond the elementary grades. Such a 
proposal would restrict the educational opportunities available to the children 
of the poor and others of limited means. It would mean the introduction of the 
European point of view which emphasizes education above a minimum level as 
the privilege of certain social classes. In all other countries except the United 
States, education has generally been considered in terms of social and economic 
classes. Our country is committed to a democratic rather than a class system of 
education. If a plan of fees and tuitions for high-school instruction were intro- 
duced, it would lead to the development of one school system for the children 
of the privileged classes and another school system for the children of the masses. 
It is important to recall that the American public school represents our most 
concrete realization of the democratic idea of equal opportunity for all. The pro- 
posal to restrict free public education by the introduction of tuitions and fees 
constitutes a vicious attack on the opportunities that America has held out to 
the children of those of limited financial means. The general acceptance of the 
proposal would greatly curtail the program of free public education and would 
eventually destroy it. 

The third proposal that would undermine public education is that the pro- 
gram of our public schools should be reduced by eliminating the types of instruction 
that parents of wealth are quite certain to provide for their children. It is common 
knowledge that the people who make the most violent objections to the alleged 
elaborateness of public education are often the ones who send their own children 
to private instructors or to special schools to obtain the very kinds of training 
which these critics deplore for other people’s children at public expense. It 
should be observed that parents who 'can afford to do so usually arrange for 
private instruction for their children in music, art, and dramatics. They also 
provide adequate safeguards for the health of their children and spend fair sums 
of money for wholesome recreation. For their younger children they provide 
the equivalent of kindergarten instruction. Many of these wealthy parents are 
strong advocates of these advantages for all children, regardless of the economic 
status of their parents, through the agency of the public schools. There are, 
however, some persons who are so selfish and penurious that they would deprive 
the children of the poor of a well-rounded program of training. 

These proposals find generous support among those who believe that Ameri- 
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ca’s economic resources are so limited that there must be a marked decrease in 
the educational advantages offered to our children. The acceptance of this point 
of view by many leading citizens of wealth and influence constitutes a dire 
threat to the continued support of the present program of public education. 
Some of these persons would try to justify the shortsighted and, in some in- 
stances, corrupt mismanagement of our economic affairs by charging that our 
expenditures for the education of children are the prime cause for our various 
econornic ills. The absurdity of such an opinion is apparent when one compares 
the small expenditures for education with the tremendous losses in income that 
have been occasioned by incompetent and dishonest management in certain 
fields of finance. It should be remembered that our recent losses of forty-five 
billion dollars would, if properly invested, furnish enough money to finance the 
present program of public education without any additional funds from taxes. 
Friends of public education should be quite insistent that leaders of taxpayers’ 
leagues and representatives of certain financial interests are not permitted to 
unload the cost of financial blunders on children now enrolled in our public 
schools and those of the oncoming generations. 

These proposals also are supported by those persons who favor a reduction 
in taxes to a point that would threaten the support of all services of government. 
Every service of government is now threatened by the lack of a sane and 
wholesome attitude toward taxation. School officials should resist efforts to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the integrity and honesty of our govern- 
mental officials and in the value of the co-operative service furnished by govern- 
mental agencies. Unless taxes are paid, free public schools cannot be made avail- 
able to the children of all the people, and certain other services of government 
will have to be withdrawn or greatly restricted. 

It is encouraging to find that an increasing number of lay organizations are 
becoming aware that the equivalent of a conspiracy against public education is 
abroad. Public-school officials should feel obligated to keep such organizations 
informed of the real facts and should actively seek the co-operation of such or- 
ganizations as are concerned with the welfare of American children and the per- 
petuation of our democratic ideals and institutions. The cause of public educa- 
tion will not be injured by any of the menacing proposals, provided the real 
meaning and ultimate significance of the proposals are brought into the light of 
day. 


AN INEVITABLE RESULT OF THE POLITICAL DOMINATION 
OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


It is common knowledge that the Chicago Board of Education is 
subservient to, and dominated by, the political forces which control 
the municipal administration of the city. It has long been obvious, 
too, to anyone having any understanding of how a school system 
should be conducted that the policies of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
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cation could have no other result than a material impairment of the 
efficiency of the schools under its control. In the stubborn pursuit of 
its policies the board has refused to be influenced either by enlight- 
ened public opinion or by the advice of competent educational lead- 
ership. It has ignored and violated the recommendations of the 
survey of the city schools made by a former board at a cost of $100,- 
ooo. In its budgets it has consistently and persistently subordinated 
the interests of educational administration to the interests of busi- 
ness administration. It has denied to its superintendent of schools 
that voice in its councils which is contemplated by law and which is 
dictated by sound principles of public administration. All these 
things and more it has done in the face of persistent opposition by 
enlightened citizens. No person at all familiar with the facts will be 
in the least surprised, therefore, that the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion has received a merited rebuke from the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. That association, after 
careful investigation, has unanimously adopted a report declaring 
ten Chicago high schools ineligible for accrediting. The report also 
indicates that the great majority of the public high schools in the 
city are not meeting fully one or more of the standards set up by 
the association. 

The report makes it perfectly clear that the inefficiency of the 
Chicago high schools is not due primarily to reduced budgets nor to 
the notorious failure of the Board of Education to pay its teachers. 
Neither does the report reflect on the character of the service ren- 
dered by the superintendent or by the supervisory and the teaching 
staffs. In fact, the superintendent, the principals, and the teachers 
are commended for the quality of the service that they have ren- 
dered under “unusually adverse conditions.”’ Full and complete re- 
sponsibility is placed on the Board of Education. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the report adopted 
by the association. 


(2) The plan of having three independent heads to a school system, namely, 
the superintendent of schools, the business manager, and the legal adviser, is not 
usually conducive to economic and efficient operation. This plan which exists 
in Chicago is embodied in the law and cannot be changed except by a change in 
the law. There is nothing in the law, however, which makes it mandatory for 
the superintendent of schools to turn over to any other head or to the board 
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certain educational functions and administrative duties which he has been 
forced to turn over this year. It was possible for Chicago in former years even 
under such a plan to have the working relationships between these three heads 
of the Chicago system such as not to impair seriously the quality of instruction. 
When, however, under such a plan, the superintendent of schools is forced into 
a situation where he is no longer the educational administrator and educational 
expert of the Board of Education, the situation is likely to develop into one 
which seriously affects the quality of instruction in all high schools and all de- 
partments of those schools. The superintendent of schools of Chicago has dur- 
ing the present school year practically been forced to carry out orders from the 
Board of Education pertaining to the details of the educational administration 
of the high schools. It is evident that many of the orders given by the Board of 
Education were not based on sound educational advice with the result that the 
situation is reflected in the classroom. Some of the policies of the Board of 
Education which the superintendent of schools has been forced to carry out are 
unquestionably impairing the efficiency of instruction and lowering the general 
intellectual and moral tone of the high schools. 

It is recommended that those in charge of the general administration of the 
Chicago high schools be advised that the association does not feel that Standard 
5 is at the present time fully met and that improvement with respect to this 
standard must be made in the very near future. 

“Standard 5—Instruction and Spirit: The efficiency of instruction, the ac- 
quired habits of thought and study, the general intellectual and moral tone of a 
school, and the co-operative attitude of the community are paramount factors, 


and therefore only schools that rank well in these particulars, as evidenced by 
rigid, thoroughgoing, sympathetic inspection, shall be considered eligible for the 
Ste? sccsvilie 

(4) Attention is invited to the fact that the teaching load of a large propor- 
tion of the teachers of Chicago is very heavy. Recommendations pertaining to 
the teaching load are made below in connection with each individual high 


(6) The Illinois State Committee recommends that the North Central Asso- 
ciation advise those in charge of the general administration of the high schools 
to adopt some plan which will insure that every teacher employed in the high 
school is qualified to teach the subjects assigned. The system adopted should 
be such that it would not be possible for a principal to assign to a teacher a 
subject in which he is not prepared 

(7) The State Committee recommends that the association advise those in 
charge of the general administration of the Chicago high schools to give atten- 
tion to the matter of improving the school libraries and library service. Special 
attention should be given to library facilities for the standard evening-school 
pupils and to the libraries located in those schools indicated elsewhere in this 
report as being badly in need of improvement. 

(8) The Illinois State Committee wishes to advise the association that the 
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ten newly organized high schools of Chicago are not at this time eligible for 
accrediting by the North Central Association for two general reasons: 

(a) These schools have been in operation for a period of less than one year. 

(b) These new high schools are not at this time on the highest list of accred- 
ited high schools in the state of Illinois. On April 8, 1934, at a meeting of the 
Committee on Admissions from Secondary Schools for the University of Illinois 
and representatives of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
it was voted not to recognize and not to accredit these schools at this time but 
to give them the same status as that held by schools for which action on recogni- 
tion and accrediting has been suspended. 

The action of the North Central Association should be of deep 
concern to the citizens of Chicago. It should serve to convince 
them of the necessity of putting an end to the control of the city’s 
schools by a politically dominated board of education. Moreover, 
citizens throughout the country should not fail to profit by Chicago’s 
experience. That experience makes it clear that the control of city 
school systems by lay boards of education which refuse to be guided 
by competent educational leadership is disastrous and intolerable. 


A ScrIENTIFIC APPRAISAL OF COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

The commercial correspondence school, with its patrons running 
into the hundreds of thousands, has come to be a significant educa- 
tional institution or, perhaps it would be better to say, has come to 
symbolize an important educational problem. The significance of 
the problem is readily appreciated when it is pointed out that in the 
years immediately preceding the depression, according to the best 
evidence available, there were enrolled in commercial correspond- 
ence schools more than twice as many students as were enrolled in 
all the colleges and universities combined. There have been, of 
course, a great many opinions with respect to the value of corre- 
spondence study as conducted by these correspondence schools, but 
until recently no serious attempt at scientific appraisal of their work 
had been made. The report of an investigation making such an ap- 
praisal is, therefore, both timely and significant. The investigation 
was conducted by Charles Bird and Donald G. Paterson, of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota, and is reported in a bulletin of that institute bearing the 
title Commercial Correspondence Courses and Occupational Adjust- 
ments of Men. 
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In making their analysis of the effectiveness of commercial corre- 
spondence courses, Bird and Paterson used data obtained from the 
case histories of 294 men who had registered with the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute for the purpose of obtaining voca- 
tional guidance. All these men had at some time been enrolled in 
correspondence courses. At the time of their interview with the 
members of the institute staff, 191 of these men were unemployed; 
103 were employed. In defending their investigation against the 
possible charge that selective factors may have operated to invali- 
date the general results, the investigators comment as follows: 

Had the study been confined to unemployed men, one might have concluded 
that the disappointing results of ‘“learn-by-mail” courses here shown are a re- 
flection rather on the character and ability of the “economic failures” who 
sought help in the Occupational Analysis Clinic than on the schools, which did 
everything they could to help such unfortunates succeed. But it must be remem- 
bered that the unemployed men studied by the clinic were not “down-and-out- 
ers”; for the most part, they were average folks who happened to be the victims 
of a devastating depression. Furthermore, the group studied included a sam- 
pling of steadily employed men. The similarity of the results for the two main 
groups forces one to conclude that the ineffectiveness of such commercial courses 
applies generally. 

One of the striking facts revealed by the investigation is the high 
rate of mortality among the correspondence students investigated. 
Notwithstanding the fact that $120 was the estimated median price 
paid for a correspondence course, 40 per cent of the students dropped 
their courses before the end of the first year, 75 per cent before the 
end of the second year, and only 6 per cent of the entire group car- 
ried their courses to completion. In general, mortality was greater 
among the unemployed than among the employed men, although, 
as one may see from an examination of Table I, the percentages of 
mortality were strikingly high in both groups and in all courses. 

In order to appraise the practical value of correspondence study 
for the men included in the investigation, the investigators decided 
to apply the following standards: (1) Has the student ever been 
engaged as a worker in the field indicated by the title of his corre- 
spondence course? (2) Is his chief occupation the one denoted by 
the title of his course? and (3) Is the occupation for which the insti- 
tute deems him to be best fitted the one denoted by the title of his 
correspondence course? Table II indicates the extent to which these 
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correspondence students chose courses outside their occupational 
fields. 

The staff of the Occupational Analysis Clinic of the Institute made 
a careful study of all available information in order to determine 
the occupation for which each of the 294 men was best qualified. 
In reaching its conclusion, the staff took into consideration such 
factors as “‘occupational history and social background, opportunities 
for securing employment in a particular field, preparation, includ- 

TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF MEN ENROLLED IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES WHO 


FINISHED COURSES AND WHO DROPPED THEM AFTER 
VARIOUS INTERVALS 








Num- m 
ber En- 
rolled 


Type of Course 
and Group 





Accounting: 
Unemployed 33 : 27.3 
Employed 25 , 32.0 

Business training: 
Unemployed 53 ; 24.5 
Employed 27 : 8) 44.5 

Engineering: 
Unemployed 36 : 41.7 
Employed 19 : .4 | 42.0 

Mechanics: 
Unemployed 30 : 36.6 
Employed 12 i 50.0 





All courses, both groups...| 235 , 17.0 | 34.8 : ‘2 





























ing vocational and academic training, performance in occupational- 
ability tests, occupational-interest patterns, and the physical status 
of the individual as revealed by medical examination.” The extent 
to which the occupations recommended coincided with the occupa- 
tions in which students had taken correspondence courses is indi- 
cated in Table II. 

The general conclusions of the investigation are quoted in full. 

1. One of every ten men coming under the direction of the unemployment 
clinic had registered in correspondence-school courses. The home-study courses 
participated in by the 294 men with which this study is concerned could be 
definitely identified with a specific occupation; only eleven men had taken 
courses of such a general character as to defy occupational classification. It ap- 
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pears, therefore, that men are led to register in correspondence schools with the 
object of improving their position in an occupation or of bettering their type of 
occupation. 

2. Although the estimated median cost of a correspondence course to the 
men in this group was $120, at least 40 per cent of the group for whom registra- 
tion data are complete dropped out of the courses before the end of the first 
year, and two-thirds fell by the wayside before the end of the fifteenth month. 
The mortality is particularly high among men taking courses in business train- 
ing; 38 per cent of the unemployed and 30 per cent of the employed men in this 
group gave up their courses before the end of six months. Of the 235 men who 


TABLE II 


DATA INDICATING EXTENT TO WHICH 294 MEN ENROLLED IN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE STUDY TOOK APPROPRIATE COURSES 











PERCENTAGE OF MEN 





Type or Course Employed at 
AND Group Some Time in 


Whose Rec- 
ommended Oc- 
Compenion | Was in Line _— ing 

Line with in Line with 

with Course 
Course Course 


Whose Chief 
Occupation 





Accounting: 
Unemployed 51 . , 17.7 
Employed 34 : : 26.5 

Business training: 
Unemployed 61 : , 13.1 
Employed 34 ‘ , 20.6 

Engineering: 
Unemployed 43 ; : 11.6 
Employed 22 : ‘ 18.2 

Mechanics: 
Unemployed 36 - ; 47.2 
Employed 13 : ; 38.4 

















stated that they had terminated their contacts with correspondence schools, 
only 6 per cent indicated that they had carried their courses to a successful con- 
clusion. It is possible that more men actually did complete their study, but in 
any case the total number would be small, since very few persisted beyond the 
second year. An important cause of the excessively high mortality is the failure on 
the part of these schools to select men with sufficient ability to pursue the courses 
offered or to give adequate vocational counsel. 

3. The application of three standards for judging the occupational value of 
correspondence training reveals a wide discrepancy between the claims made 
for the courses and actual achievement. Only 28.6 per cent of the total group 
of men had at any time been engaged in an occupation designated by the name 
of the correspondence course of their choice. The greatest success is attained in 
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the wide variety of courses falling under the head of mechanics. Half of this 
group had worked at some time in the mechanical trades. Less lenient but more 
significant standards of comparison are these: What proportion of men have 
had as their chief occupation the one indicated by the course title? What pro- 
portion of men were recommended by the clinic to seek employment in the 
field named by the course title? The respective proportions are 18 per cent and 
22 per cent of the total group. How can anyone justify the practice of making 
strong claims regarding occupational advancement to be achieved through 
correspondence courses? 

4. Tests of academic ability and of occupational skill, considered together 
with the individual’s occupational history, leave no doubt that a considerable 
proportion of men registering in correspondence courses are attempting forms 
of training far beyond their capacities of assimilation. A very large number of 
men employed in semiskilled and unskilled occupations pay fees for courses in 
accounting, business management, and engineering. Many of them could profit 
far more from specific training on the job, or from specific training related to the 
job. Only a small minority in the lowest economic levels are justified in seeking 
the higher occupational levels. 

5. In comparison with the standard sample of unemployed men, the group 
considered in this inquiry are more highly selected when the bases for making 
this judgment are years of formal education and scores in educational-achieve- 
ment tests. If correspondence schools would set up personnel bureaus and avail 
themselves of measuring instruments whereby adult students could be guided 
to suitable courses, their courses of training would meet a sorely felt need in the 
field of adult education. Until they undertake this service, efforts of the hit-or- 
miss variety coupled with intensive advertising and sales campaigns must con- 
tinue to brand most of these schools as merely profit-making institutions. And 
of more serious import, they are contributing to the formation of an unhappy 
and maladjusted citizenry. 


The Minnesota study directs attention to an important educa- 
tional and social problem. It does not, of course, afford conclusive 
evidence of the inefficiency of commercial correspondence schools, 
but it does constitute a challenge to such schools and to our present 
social policy with respect to adult education. Private correspond- 
ence schools cannot for long ignore or escape their social responsi- 
bility. They will have to demonstrate their effectiveness, or their 
work will be taken over by public educational agencies. In fact, one 
cannot read the Minnesota report without seriously questioning the 
social policy which makes it necessary for so many persons to seek 
vocational adjustment through private correspondence study. 
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Non-PROMOTION IN THE First GRADE AND FUTURE 
PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a recent report of the 
Division of Educational Research and Results of the school district 
of Philadelphia. 


One reason frequently given in explanation of low promotion rates in Grade I 
is that the teachers and schools with relatively low first-grade promotion rates 
are laying a better foundation for future progress than are teachers and schools 
with higher rates. The assumption is that a term repeated in Grade I will be 
more than counterbalanced by more satisfactory progress in later grade sections. 
The first data that cast doubt upon the validity of this reasoning were several 
cases of failures in Grades IV A, V A, and VII A in which teachers reported that 
the chief trouble lay in the fact that the pupils did not have sufficient founda- 
tion in reading. Investigation showed that most of these pupils had repeated 
one or more terms in Grade I or II. Some of them had repeated several terms in 
these early, pre-eminently “reading” grades. Apparently, repeating one or more 
terms in the first grade had not insured sound reading techniques for these 
pupils. 

The question as to whether repetition of a term or more in first grade is more 
or less efficient than regular promotion in this grade cannot be answered con- 
clusively. Suggestive evidence may be gathered, however, by using two groups 
of pupils as nearly alike as possible. To this end two groups were studied. 
There were 330 cases of pupils who had repeated one or more terms in first 
grade. These cases were separated by sexes, ages at entrance, and IQ’s. They 
were matched, group for group, with 505 cases taken at random from among 
those pupils who had not repeated in Grade I. 

These two groups of pupils were matched exactly on the basis of age of en- 
trance to Grade I A. They were matched exactly on the basis of learning rates 
(IQ’s) as measured in Grade VI B. Due to the relative constancy of the IQ it is 
likely that the average learning rates of the two groups had been approximately 
equal in the first grade. Furthermore, because of the known wide variation in 
promotion practices among teachers and schools, it is evident that to some un- 
measurable but important extent the reason for their placement in the promoted 
group or the non-promoted group lay in this difference in promotion practice. 
To the extent that the first-grade promotion or non-promotion of these pupils 
depended upon differences in teachers’ judgment, a comparison of these two 
groups should throw light upon the effectiveness of repetition in Grade I as a 
means of securing better progress in later grades. 

It was found that the first group repeated iri Grade I for an average of 1.4 
terms. Subsequent repetitions averaged 1.8 terms or a total of 3.2 terms. The 
group which was promoted in both Grades I A and I B showed an average sub- 
sequent (and also total) repetition of only 1.7 terms. Not only was the total 
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progress of the group which repeated considerably slower, but it was slightly 
slower even without counting the time used for repeating in first grade. 

A similar study involving a greater number of pupils was made by a com- 
mittee of principals in District 4. The records of 3,221 fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils were studied. Eight hundred sixty-two failed in Grade I A, 2,359 did not. 
When these pupils were divided into IQ groups, it was found that the percentage 
of failure per grade subsequent to Grade I A was greater in every IQ group for 
those pupils who had repeated I A than for those who had not repeated. 

- While these two studies cannot be conclusive, their findings cast doubt upon 
the effectiveness of repeating in Grade I for the purpose of securing better prog- 
ress in later grades. 


A PROCEDURE FOR THE RATING OF PRINCIPALS 


The Board of Education of the City of New York has adopted a 
new procedure for the rating of principals by district superintend- 
ents. The district superintendents are to give ratings of “satisfac- 
tory” or “unsatisfactory” and, in cases in which they think it desir- 
able, further citations for special excellence or special weakness in 
attributes in four categories: leadership, administration, supervi- 
sion, and achievement of results. Since this procedure will be of 
interest to superintendents and principals throughout the country, 
we quote the outline of attributes in the four categories as given in 
the bulletin issued to the district superintendents by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Harold G. Campbell. 


I. Leadership 
1. Personal characteristics 
a) Personality—sympathy, initiative, enthusiasm, individuality, re- 
sourcefulness, inspirational qualities 
b) Breadth of view ; 
c) Progressiveness—professional spirit, attitude toward and application 
of new ideas, etc. 
. Personal abilities 
a) Scholastic attainments 
b) Public speaking 
c) Meeting situations 
d) Inspiring others 
. Relationship to pupils 
a) Conduct of assemblies 
b) Moral leadership 
c) Development of school spirit 
d) Interest in extra-curriculum activities 
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4. Relationship to teachers 
a) Fair and impersonal attitude, assignments, ratings, etc. 
b) Teachers’ conferences—quality, variety, frequency, effectiveness 
c) Professional improvement of teachers 
d) Recognition and encouragement of teacher initiative 
. Relationship to others 
a) Co-operation—with officials, with neighboring schools, with parents’ 
associations, with parents individually, with the public, etc. 
b) Civic activity—community leadership, public exercises, etc. 
c) Contacts with professional associations 
d) Relations with colleagues 
. Contributions to educational progress 
a) Authorship 
b) Addresses 
c) Courses given 
. Administration 
1. As to the building 
a) Building and equipment—repairs, cleanliness, economy, decorations, 
heating, lighting, ventilating 
. As to the pupils 
a) Health and safety—medical inspection, fire drills, street patrol 
b) Attendance and punctuality 
c) Grading and promotion 
d) Adjustment of course of study 
e) Discipline 
f) Extra activities—use of libraries, clubs, athletics, etc. 
. As to the teachers 
a) Assignment of staff 
b) Recognition of special ability and outstanding personality 
. As to school management 
a) Routine—office procedure, records, reports, etc. 
b) School and class programming 
c) Congestion problems—special types of organization 
d) Organization of assemblies 
e) Textbooks and supplies 
f) Graphic presentation of various phases of school activities—attend- 
ance, health records, retardation, scholastic achievements, etc. 
g) Effective functioning of school in principal’s absence 
III. Supervision 
1. Of teachers 
a) Constructive teacher-training program—opportunity afforded for 
initiative, development of leadership in teachers, etc. 
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b) Pedagogic guidance of teachers 
(1) Recommending books, courses, lectures, etc. 
(2) Inspections 
(3) Demonstrative lessons 
(4) Classroom visits to observe teaching 
(5) Aid given to weak and inefficient teachers 
(6) Technique of supervision made clear to teachers 
2. Of clerks 
. Of custodians 
a) Building and equipment 
b) Cleanliness of plant 
c) Custodian’s supervision of staff 
. Of pupils 
a) Classification—articulation from grade to grade, interpretation and 
modification of course of study 
b) Tests—diagnostic and achievement 
c) Discipline—program for development of personality, character- 
training, citizenship, etc. 
d) Extra-curriculum activities—use of libraries, clubs, athletics, etc. 
e) Visiting teacher 
7, Achievement of results 
1. As to pupils 
a) Attendance and punctuality 
b) Discipline and character-building 
c) Civic responsibility 
d) Extra-curriculum activities 
e) Results of instruction disclosed through intelligent use of modern 
tests 
f) Use of co-operative agencies, libraries, museums, etc. 
. As to teachers 
a) Esprit de corps 
. In general 
a) Appearance and care of building 
b) Progress of school evaluated in terms of type of population and 
special problems 
c) Solution of valid problems, outcome of experiments (approved by 
district superintendent) 
d) Standing of school in the community 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
During the week of July 16-20 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
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as instructors Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Charles E. Lex, city purchasing agent, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Claude V. Courter, superintendent of schools, Dayton, 
Ohio; James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Univer-¥ 
sity of Michigan; Emmett A. Betts, director of educational research, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, Phi Delta 
Kappa; William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago; and members of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to superintend- 
ents, principals, and business managers of public and private schools 
to attend the conference. Arrangements have been made for those 
who attend the conference to visit classes and to enjoy other Univer- 
sity privileges without the payment of fees. The sessions of the con- 
ference will be held in the Club Room of Judson Court, College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men. Room and board will be provided in Judson 
Court from Monday morning, July 16, to Friday noon, July 20, for 
$17. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, Bursar 
of the University of Chicago. Persons with reservations may occupy 
rooms Sunday evening without extra charge if they desire. Admis- 
sion to the conference will be without fee. The complete program 
follows. 

Monday, July 16 
PROBLEMS IN THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHERS 


“Improvement of Personnel through Efficient Recruitment,” Robert C. 
Woellner, Assistant Professor of Education; Executive Secretary, Board of Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement; Adviser in the College, University of Chi- 
cago 

“Improvement of Professional Morale under Conditions of Decreasing 
Salary Schedules,” Leslie A. Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

“Improvement of Professional Service through Scientific Supervision,” 
William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 


Tuesday, July 17 
RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO C1iTY GOVERNMENT 


“Co-operative Purchasing,” Charles E. Lex, City Purchasing Agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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“Co-operative Relations between Schools and City Governments,’’ Nelson 
B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
“Maintaining Professional Control of Schools in Opposition to Dominant 
Political Interests,’ Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Wednesday, July 18 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN THE WORTHY 
Use oF LEISURE TIME 
“An Evaluation of Activity Curriculums,” Franklin Bobbitt, Professor of 
Educational Administration, University of Chicago 
“Trends in Extra-Curriculum Programs,” Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Chicago 
“Impending Developments in Adult Education,” William S. Gray, Professor 
of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, 
University of Chicago 


Wednesday Evening Conference 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 
Chairman—William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


Thursday, July 19 
LEADERSHIP IN PuUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


“The Leadership Function of the City Superintendent,” James B. Edmon- 
son, Dean of the School of Education, University of Michigan 

“The Instructional Leadership of the School Principal,’ Emmett A. Betts, 
Director of Educational Research, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

“Organization of Educational Forces for More Effective Professional Leader- 
ship,” Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 


Friday, July 20 
THE SCHOOL AND SocriAL CHANGE 
“The Function of the School in Organized Society,”’ Charles H. Judd, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 
“The School and Future Social Trends,”’ William F. Ogburn, Professor of 


Sociology, University of Chicago 
“Educational Implications of Recent Social and Economic Change in Ameri- 
can Life,’”? Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 





PROMOTING ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL LIBRARY’ 


LOUIS R. WILSON 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


The general theme of this conference is the contribution which the 
elementary school may make to abiding life-interests. The part I 
have been asked to take in this program is to indicate what abilities 
and interests the changing social order demands of the future citizen 
and to show how these can be promoted through the school library. 

In the development of this subject it will be necessary to proceed 
on the basis of five assumptions, namely: (1) There is a changing or 
new social order. (2) Trends in this social order make necessary a 
rapidly increasing knowledge of both general and special informa- 
tion. (3) The present school program is not so effective as it should 
be in acquainting the future citizen with the subjects of greatest im- 
portance in his social and economic life. (4) The present school pro- 
gram is less successful than it should be in giving the future citizen 
adequate standards of conduct and social ideals. (5) The school 
child of today must be trained in such a way that education will be 
a continuing process after formal school days are over. 

The interests and the abilities which I think it is important for the 
school to promote through the library are seven: (1) the ability to 
read; (2) the ability to use books as tools and aids in vocational ad- 
justment; (3) an understanding of, and an interest in, the problems 
which confront the citizen as a member of society; (4) an under- 
standing of, and an interest in, appropriate conduct on the part of a 
good citizen; (5) an extension of the range of individual interests, 
particularly in reading as an adult pursuit; (6) an increased appre- 
ciation of beauty in music, art, and nature; and (7) the ability and 
interest to maintain the educational process throughout adult life. 

« A paper read before the Annual Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, 
March 15, 1934. 
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UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 

The five assumptions mentioned require brief elaboration. I shall 
discuss them seriatim. 

Whether or not there is a new social order I leave to you. At the 
meetings of the National Education Association and the Progressive 
Education Association in Cleveland, February 24 to March 3, 1934, 
the new social order was the burden of the theme of almost every 

speaker. The term appeared in the title of many of the addresses 
scheduled in the programs of the former and was frequently repeated 
in the programs of the latter. Shorter working hours, new leisure, 
and adult education were stressed on every hand. On March 4 the 
New York Times, in an article by Charles Merz, featured each of the 
twelve months of the New Deal with a picture ranging from the in- 
auguration in March, 1933, through the signing of the farm bill in 
May, the beginning of the NRA in August, to the return of four 
million of the unemployed to work under the CWA in December. 
The series could well have been concluded with a representation of 
the thousands of adults gathered under CWA and CWES in classes 
in schoolhouses throughout the nation to engage in the study of 
some subject which appealed to their adult interests. 

William F. Ogburn, principal investigator for former President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends, is offered as an 
authority concerning the second assumption that general knowledge 
and specialization have been enormously increased at the same time 
and that in the future the period of education, both formal and in- 
formal, will have to be extended to enable the individual to keep 
abreast of the times. In a recent address before the Chicago Library 
Club,’ Professor Ogburn elaborated the idea and furnished a number 
of striking illustrations. Among those bearing on the point may be 
mentioned: (1) the new knowledge to which new inventions have 
given rise, such as the automobile, the radio, the speaking film, and 
television, and (2) the new specialization incidental to a complete 
understanding of the scientific principles and applications which 
have made these inventions possible. The contrast between the two- 
wheeled sulky on exhibition at Monticello, in which Thomas Jeffer- 
son made the trip from his Virginia home to Philadelphia when he 

* To be published soon in the Library Journal. , 
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drafted the Declaration of Independence, and the infinite variety of 
modes and instruments of transportation exhibited in the Transpor- 
tation Building of the Century of Progress at Chicago in 1933 is 
sufficient to establish this tendency, and Professor Ogburn sees no 
reason why the tempo in invention, with its attendant extension of 
general and specific knowledge, should be decreased in the future. 
On the contrary, he is convinced that the tempo, both in invention 
and social change, will be steadily, possibly even sharply, increased 
and that rapid change in the social order will become the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The third assumption, that the present school program is not so 
effective as it should be in preparing the future citizens for successful 
participation in the social order, requires further elaboration. In one 
of the most stimulating addresses heard at Cleveland before the 
Department of Adult Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Professor John J. Mahoney, of Boston University, dealt 
specifically with this subject. He frankly questioned the ability of the 
present-day teacher to present the questions which constitute the 
current problems of the new order in such a way as to give the pupil 
the proper understanding and attitudes to enable him to adjust him- 
self to effective democratic, social living. He asked—and with slight 
hope of having his question answered in the affirmative—whether 
we as teachers can define accurately socialism, communism, Fascism, 
or dictatorship and can convey to our pupils an exact understand- 
ing of these terms. He doubted whether the school could give cor- 
rect interpretations of the New Deal, of the status of the farmer and 
of the unemployed, of the relative merits of the gold standard and 
a devalued currency. He has tried these questions out annually on 
his classes of three hundred teachers in Boston, and he has found no 
reason to believe that they or the general adult public have a clear 
conception of these and other major social questions. Edward A. 
Filene, also of Boston, one of the nation’s greatest merchants and fi- 
nancial leaders and a liberal in his relations with his employees, de- 
clared, in one of the most important addresses before the National 
Education Association at Cleveland, that those whom the schools 
had trained had been so poorly trained on social issues that they 
would not permit the schools today to change the nature of their 
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teaching. Studies of the reading abilities of adults now being carried 
on by W. S. Gray, under the sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, and the experience of Lyman Bryson, di- 
rector of the forums being conducted in connection with the Des 
Moines Public Schools, indicate conclusively that a large percentage 
of the present adult population do not and cannot read intelligently 
materials concerning the issues of the day and that, if these voting 
members of society are brought to any understanding of those issues, 
the task will be effected through the spoken rather than the written 
word. 

The fourth assumption is that it is the function of the modern 
school not only to provide adequate training in the field of the social 
studies but to give the future citizen standards and ideals of conduct 
by which he may properly direct his relations to society. This idea 
is finding expression on every hand. The programs of this conven- 
tion are replete with it, and the main theme of this particular section 
implies it. A recent bulletin for teachers, issued by Teachers College 
of Columbia University, containing suggestions for the study of 
modern problems and the accompanying pamphlets in the National 
Crisis Series' present the same point of view. Unquestionably, the 
schools of the country will attempt to increase and improve the in- 
struction which they offer in the field of social studies. They will 
make this instruction more inclusive than it now is and will strive 
in every way short of indoctrination to enable the citizen of tomor- 
row not only to understand the issues of the day but to order his 
conduct in relation to society befittingly. The non-social or the 
antisocial conduct of thousands of Americans during the period of 
prosperity should not be repeated in the days ahead. 

The fifth assumption is that it is demanded of the school that it 
shall concern itself not only with the immediate tasks at hand which 
constitute its daily and yearly routine but that it shall impress upon 
its pupils the idea that the learning process is a continuing one. 
Education is no longer to be a thing to be completed in the teens; it is 
a process through which men and women are to expand and enrich 


* Herbert B. Bruner, Some Suggestions for the Study of Modern Problems. The Na- 
tional Crisis Series. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
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their experiences throughout their entire lives. It must become a 
creative process through which leisure can be made to enrich rather 
than to menace life. Participation in adult or continuing education, 
formally or informally and in an infinite variety of ways, will be 
required in the changed social order. 


INTERESTS AND ABILITIES TO BE PROMOTED 


So much for assumptions. Now for a consideration of the interests 
and abilities which are to be promoted. 

1. First of all, the changing social order demands of the school 
that the future citizen shall know how to read and that he shall have 
acquired the skill which will enable him to continue to use print as 
a source of ideas through his entire life. This task is what all schools 
are attempting. How the school library contributes to this end you 
know better than I because you are daily engaged in teaching pupils 
how to read; I know only from the testimony of others and from 
observations which I have made of the result of the use of reading 
materials. You know from daily experience that the child progresses 
more rapidly than he otherwise would in the mastery of reading if 
supplementary books are at hand for rapid silent reading and that 
the range of vocabulary and the power of comprehension are in- 
creased correspondingly. A report which appeared in one of the 
publications of the United States Office of Education several years 
ago bears interesting evidence on this point.’ In two schools, one 
with and the other without adequate library service, children of the 
seventh and the eighth grades were given oral and written tests on 
selections from books for their grades. The responses of the former 
were standard, whereas no satisfactory responses were secured from 
the latter until books suitable for fifth and sixth grades were substi- 
tuted, and then the responses were given in the vocabularies ex- 
pected of fifth- and sixth-grade children. In my native state, North 
Carolina, in which the development of public and school libraries 
has been comparatively backward, only 48 per cent of the Seniors in 
the high schools in 1926 equaled the ability of Freshmen in the high 


t Sarah B. Askew, “‘The Parent-Teacher Associations and the County Library in 
New Jersey,” Cooperation in Adult Education, pp. 25-26. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Home Education Circular No. 6, 1925. 
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schools of the nation in defining words in the Thorndike vocabulary 
test.! This result, I am convinced, was due in large measure to the 
lack of extensive practice in supplementary and free reading in the 
elementary and the high schools. I am equally convinced that this 
lack contributed to the large percentage of non-promotions from 
grade to grade, particularly in the elementary schools. Johnson 
O’Connor, in an article in the Ailantic Monthly, says, in the light of 
investigations made by the Human Engineering Laboratories, that 
“an extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English words 
accompanies outstanding success in this country more often than any 
other single characteristic.”? He also says that the mastery of words 
gained in the Freshman year, for example, leads to demonstrated 
improvement in all subjects in the following year. Those of us who 
have been in charge of university libraries in sections where reading 
materials have not been generally accessible to students in the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schools have been appalled by the 
scholastic mortality of Freshmen, due in large measure to their 
sheer inability to read effectively. The studies of the reading abili- 
ties of students at the college level by the Presseys* and by Eurich‘ 
give additional evidence on this point. And the experience of leaders 
of popular forums, as Bryson of Des Moines, and students of adult 
reading, as Gray and Waples, point unmistakably to the conclusion 
that there cannot be any fruitful continuing education of adult 
America unless the foundation is thoroughly laid in the elementary 
school. In view of this evidence, it is a fundamental duty of the 
school to make possible the mastery of the mechanics of reading, 
and, to fulfil this duty, the school must have and use library materials 
to the limit. 

2. It is a function of the elementary school to train the future 
citizen in the use of books as tools. If this training is effectively 

t Louis R. Wilson, “Increasing the Significance of the School Library,” School and 
Society, XXXVIII (December 30, 1933), 851. 

2 Johnson O’Connor, ‘Vocabulary and Success,” Atlantic Monthly, CLIII (Febru- 
ary, 1934), 160. 

3 Luella Cole Pressey and Sidney Leavitt Pressey, Methods of Handling Test Scores. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 


4 Alvin C. Eurich, The Reading Abilities of College Students. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
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given, not only must library materials be at hand, but a number of 
other things are required. The school must be organized in such a 
way as to involve the use of library materials, the principal must 
understand the function of the library in the schools, the teacher 
must know how to utilize library materials in the daily routine of 
teaching, and the librarian must know the purposes of the curricu- 
lum and how to co-operate with the teacher in adjusting her mate- 
rials to the individual differences of pupils. Together, the librarian 
and the teacher must put the pupil, through formal instruction in the 
use of books and materials or through the employment of such mate- 
rials in the performance of unit duties or the solution of problems, 
in possession of the knowledge of how to use library materials. I 
am aware, of course, that this undertaking is difficult and that it 
involves the co-operation of principal, teacher, and librarian alike, 
but it is worth the effort if the future citizenry is to meet success- 
fully the increasing complexities of life. 

3. At the meetings of the National Education Association and the 
Progressive Education Association at Cleveland, emphasis was 
placed again and again on the necessity of the school’s giving its prod- 
uct a more extensive knowledge of the social and the economic con- 
ditions which confront the citizen. Preparation for citizenship has, 
as we all know, been recognized for years as one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. Nevertheless, there is the conviction, expressed 
in innumerable addresses and statements at Cleveland, that this 
objective of education has not been achieved to the degree that it 
should have been—and for two reasons: first, because teachers are 
not familiar with the issues which are involved in the present social 
order and, second, because emphasis has been placed too largely on 
intellectual attainment instead of the development of appropriate 
social attitudes and standards of conduct. 

The service which the school library can render in providing an 
understanding of the issues with which the citizen of today should 
be familiar is comparatively clear. It involves the acquisition of ma- 
terials which deal with these issues and their organization in such 
fashion as will make them available to the pupil. The librarian’s 
greatest difficulty will be to find materials sufficiently simple for use 
in the elementary school. Possibly the social studies will be intro- 
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duced into the elementary schools with difficulty on account of this 
and other obstacles. Nevertheless, the day is not far distant, in my 
opinion, when librarian and teacher and student of educational 
psychology will unite in indicating to authors and publishers the 
characteristics which publications in the social sciences must em- 
brace if they are to be successfully used by children and adults of 
. seventh- and eighth-grade reading attainment. Visual aids, charts, 
maps, pamphlets, booklets, and other materials not now generally in 
use in the school and written so that they can be understood must 
and will be written, published, and made available. Publications 
such as the pamphlets of the National Crisis Series issued by 
Teachers College of Columbia University and the reprints of the 
broadcasts of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio‘ on social 
and economic problems, if simplified, can be utilized, as well as radio 
programs, moving pictures, panel discussions, and forums. 

4. The development of appropriate attitudes and conduct does not 
necessarily involve the question of indoctrination. It does involve, 
however, the necessity of providing materials in the library—eco- 
nomic, social, biographical, and fictional—which furnish illustrative 
examples of high ideals and exemplary conduct, and the necessity of 
maintaining standards of courtesy and regard for others in the con- 
duct of library routine. Man’s dependence on other men and his 
regard for their rights must be taught. Florence Eva Schars? has 
indicated that the library can assist the school in promoting such 
ideals and attitudes. She finds that courtesy can be taught in the 
borrowing of books. A pupil whose immediate need for a given book 
is less urgent than that of another child may be induced to yield the 
right. Co-operation can be cultivated through the development of a 
given project by a group. Respect for property can be taught in the 
care of library materials, and responsibility and fidelity to trust may 
be emphasized through membership in library committees or library 
pageship designed to assist the teacher and the librarian. The results 

t You and Your Government. Broadcasts by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American Polit- 
ical Science Association. Reprints may be secured from the National Municipal League, 
309 East 34th Street, New York City. 


2 Florence Eva Schars, “The Intermediate School Library and Character Educa- 
tion.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, College of the City of Detroit, 1932. 
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of her investigation are supported by Charters in his book The Teach- 
ing of Ideals,‘ in which he stresses the fact that biography and other 
forms of literature available to children profoundly shape ideals and 
standards of conduct. It is the responsibility of the teacher, the 
librarian, and the children’s librarian in the public library to know 
what books serve these purposes best and to see that they are avail- 
able. America has been too profoundly shocked by the non-social 
or antisocial attitudes of many of its citizens in recent years not to 
attempt to correct the situation in some way. 

5. Once the difficulties of learning to read are definitely overcome, 
interest in reading should become a normal interest. The literature 
on children’s interest in reading is sufficiently extensive to require no 
comment on my part other than to say that it is taken for granted 
that the teacher and the librarian know not only the standard works 
on children’s interests, such as Terman and Lima? and Jordan,; but 
have an intimate knowledge of the books and magazines themselves 
which appeal to children. Rasche‘ has listed in a master list 110 de- 
vices which teachers, school librarians, and children’s librarians use 
to stimulate reading activities in books, magazines, and newspapers, 
to elevate tastes, and to cultivate permanent interests in reading. 
He found that only four of the 110 methods were employed univer- 
sally in elementary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and public libraries for these purposes. These were: providing brows- 
ing rooms or corners of library rooms for browsing purposes, encour- 
aging the organization and activities of reading clubs, giving credit 
for reading, and using pictures. All persons who are charged with 
the direction of children’s reading should keep constantly in mind 
the following important considerations: (a) that the materials which 
children are to read should be well selected, (b) that the peak in the 
reading interest of children comes somewhere during the twelfth and 

tW. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 

2 Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. 

3 Arthur Melville Jordan, Children’s Interests in Reading. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1926. 


4 William Frank Rasche, ‘Methods Employed by Teachers and Librarians To Stim- 
ulate Interests in Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 
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the thirteenth years, and (c) that the basis for future reading tastes 
and habits should be most carefully nurtured at this time. In view 
of the facts that, when many of us were boys and girls, not more 
than 10 or 15 per cent of us went into high school, that only 55 per 
cent of the present population of high-school age is enrolled in high 
schools, and that millions of our present adult population have a 
_reading ability of only sixth- or seventh-grade level, an ability in 
many instances grown rusty through disuse—I say that, in view of 
these facts, it is clearly evident that the burden of training a literate 
citizenry rests largely on the shoulders of the teachers and the libra- 
rians who work with children in the elementary schools. High 
schools and colleges take it for granted that the mechanics of reading 
have been achieved in the lower school. They frequently are mis- 
taken in this assumption, as reading studies at the college level show. 

6. In Publishers’ Weekly for December 16, 1933, is an article en- 
titled ““A Model Library for Boys and Girls,’’* compiled by Quail 
Hawkins of the Sather Gate Book Shop of Berkeley, California. 
Immediately under the caption is a further statement that “a com- 
plete child’s library may be built up over a period of sixteen years at 
a total cost of only $300,” or a yearly expenditure of $18.75 or $1.56 
a month. In common with a great many school men who visited the 
third floor of the Cleveland Public Library, in February, 1934, where 
one of these model libraries was on display, I came away thoroughly 
convinced that the child who was so fortunate as to have owned and 
read that collection of books not only would be well read but would 
possess a mind furnished with images and concepts which would be 
as a spring of refreshing water for him throughout his entire life. 
Picture books, Mother Goose jingles, fairy tales, legends, stories of 
adventure, fiction, biography, science, invention, poetry, plays, lit- 
erature—all are there in good print, and in many instances with 
the best of illustrations. The child who comes to the age of seven- 
teen via a successful reading experience such as this library provides 
not only will have mastered the mechanics of reading but will pos- 
sess a vocabulary that should enable him to deal effectively with 
ideas and understand much of the world around him. He should also 


* Quail Hawkins (compiler), ““A Model Library for Boys and Girls,” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CXXIV (December 16, 1933), 2069-73. 
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be acquainted with high ideals of conduct. His interests in reading 
as a permanent resource should be largely established, and his sensi- 
tiveness to beauty in nature and picture and book should at all 
events be heightened, if not permanently fixed. 

7. At the risk of repeating myself, I want to say two other things 
about preparing the citizen-to-be through the school library for par- 
ticipating in some form of education throughout adult life. A few 
years ago Thorndike comforted all of us who had reached the age of 
forty or more by telling us that we had not necessarily reached the 
limit of our ability to acquire new information. That assurance was 
consoling, particularly in view of the fact that the authors of Recent 
Social Trends in the United States," notably W. F. Ogburn, tell us 
that general information is going to increase at an accelerating rate 
and that specialization is going to be even more complex and detailed 
than at present. I am of the opinion that adult education, about 
which many of us have been more or less vaguely concerned, is here 
and that the schools and the libraries are going to be charged with 
carrying on a great many of those aspects of it, both formal and in- 
formal, with which we are rapidly becoming familiar. If this sup- 
position is correct, both institutions will have to introduce a greater 
degree of flexibility into their thinking about the organization and 
administration of their programs and effect a greater measure of co- 
operation between themselves and many educational and cultural 
agencies in the community. Both will have to see life in its total 
range. They will have to recognize that more and more we are be- 
coming an adult population, since the ratio of adults to children of 
school age is steadily gaining. We shall also have to concern our- 
selves with the methods of dealing with adult minds and with mate- 
rials which will be of greatest service to them. We shall probably 
come to realize that both the school and the library have concerned 
themselves too specifically with their special clientéles. Through 
closer co-operation and a broader conception of their functions, it 
will become incumbent on the school and the library to work out, 
with other vocational, cultural, and recreational agencies, an educa- 


* Recent Social Trends in the United States: Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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tional process that will involve the individual from the beginning to 
the end of his career. 

The final thing I wish to say is that, if this program of utilizing 
the school library is to be developed and carried to a high degree of 
effectiveness, the significance of the use of library materials must be 
realized more fully by school men generally than it has been in the 
past. Knowledge of the ways in which the school library can aid the 
school in promoting life-interests and abilities must be greatly in- 
creased. Support for its administration, whether through the school, 
the public library, or both, must be adequately provided for. En- 
riched programs of study can become a reality only when library ma- 
terials essential for such enrichment are at hand and when teachers 
and librarians employ them skilfully in laying an educational foun- 
dation upon which a resourceful and satisfying future can be built. 





A NEW PLAN FOR FORMING CLASS GROUPS 


F. L. HAMBRICK 
Celia Clinton School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The belief that a class group, when once formed, must operate as 
a unit within the school prevents adequate adjustment of pupils to | 
the difficulties of their learning tasks. Such would not be the case 
if the class groups were adjusted to the scholastic abilities of the 
pupils. The traditional practice of grouping children for instruction- 
al purposes is based on the false assumption of the existence of abil- 
ities, attainments, and capacities which are common to all individ- 
uals within the group. The use of the grade as a basis for grouping, 
which is by far the plan most prevalently used, is supported by the 
assumption that all pupils within the same grade have similar capaci- 
ties for learning and equally developed abilities and skills for per- 
forming the learning tasks of each and every subject within the grade 
curriculum. Life relates many variable factors within and about the 
growing and learning child. These variables reduce the common ele- 
ments in the outcomes of learning. 

Much evidence is on hand to show that, in reality, a pupil usually 
achieves at two or three different grade levels whenever an achieve- 
ment battery test is given to him. Scores in various subjects, when 
interpolated into grades, show such typical variability as 6.0 in read- 
ing; 5.5 in spelling; 5.0 in geography; 3.7 in language; 4.6 in arith- 
metic; and equal variability in civics, history, literature, and other 
subjects. Such scores indicate that the pupil is not only at the fifth- 
grade level but that he is also at the third-, the fourth-, and the sixth- 
grade levels. In this case it is obvious that the pupil should not be 
given the fifth-grade course of study in all subjects but should en- 
counter the course of study in each subject at a point where his 
capacities and previous scholastic achievement promise optimum 
development—especially in the case of the “sequential,” or vertical, 
skills subjects. 
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While the practice of grouping children on the basis of a single 
grade fails to secure an optimum learning situation for the average 
or typical pupil, the weaknesses of such a system are multiplied for 
the large number of above-average and below-average pupils. For 
the below-average pupil, who inevitably becomes retarded, grade 
grouping presents the alternatives of a too-advanced scholastic 
classification or a social atmosphere too immature for his happiness. 
At periods in his school career when he should be going forward, he 
faces retardation and tiresome repetition of learning materials. The 
above-average child, on the other hand, surely faces restriction. 
He may lead his class apace but never beyond the lines which defi- 
nitely delimit that part of the curriculum taught in his grade. 

It is apparent that to abandon the practice of grouping would 
eliminate all the objectionable features of the system. Grouping has, 
however, proved to be indispensable, and its use will continue indefi- 
nitely. Aside from its effectiveness as an expedient of mass educa- 
tion, grouping has enhanced the very quality of education itself by 
clothing it with the vestments of a real social world. Education for a 
child removed from a group can never be so rich as when it is re- 
ceived within a group. As an alternative, it seems advisable that the 
present system of grouping on a basis of a single grade be modified. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain the procedure followed 
in setting up a modified form of grouping in an elementary platoon 
school in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and to evaluate some of the results of 
the regrouping. 

Four hundred children in Grades III-VI, inclusive, were given 
intelligence tests. Their intelligence quotients were tabulated in a 
frequency distribution. The group above the 75 percentile was 
assigned to Platoon I, and the group below the 25 percentile was 
placed in Platoon II. The pupils between the twenty-fifth and the 
seventy-fifth percentiles were ultimately placed in Platoon I or II 
on the basis of achievement scores in reading. The pupils in each 
platoon (two hundred) were given a standardized reading test. 
When all the papers had been scored, five classes of forty pupils were 
made on the basis of the reading scores. The forty pupils making the 
highest scores were grouped together in a reading class. No consid- 
eration was given previous grade membership or age when either of 
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these factors did not support the reading score. The pupils making 
the group of forty next highest scores were placed in another class. 
The remaining children were grouped in classes of forty in a like 
manner. Ultimately there were ten class groups in reading, five in 
each platoon. From 10:55 to 11:30 A.M. every home-room teacher 
in Platoon I taught reading. From 12:55 to 1:30 P.M. every home- 
room teacher in Platoon II taught reading. A pupil, regardless of his 
grade classification, when time came for reading, went to the room 
nearest his level in reading. The same procedure was followed in the 
grouping and the teaching of arithmetic and spelling. 

The test used in arithmetic was based directly on the Jocal course 
of study. Each pupil’s score on the arithmetic test indicated the 
point to which he had progressed in the course of study for the ele- 
mentary grades. Spelling achievement was determined by the Buck- 
ingham Extension of Ayres Spelling Scale. 

As in the case of reading, all home-room teachers taught arithme- 
tic at the same time. At the end of the reading period each pupil 
passed to the room nearest his level in arithmetic. At the end of the 
arithmetic period, all arithmetic classes disintegrated and formed 
again as spelling classes. In the change of classes from reading to 
arithmetic and from arithmetic to spelling, the personnel of the 
groups changed greatly. Less than one-sixth of the pupils showed 
achievement in each of the three subjects that permitted them to 
take these subjects on the basis of a single grade classification. 

In this school one-fourth of the school day is given to the study of 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. One-fourth is given to the study 
of the social studies, language, and writing; and one-half of the day 
is given to the special subjects—physical education, science, audi- 
torium, library, art, and music. For the study of the social studies, 
language, and writing and for the study of the special subjects, the 
chronological ages of the children were the basis for forming class 
groups. Forty of the oldest pupils in Platoon I were placed in a 
class. The forty next oldest pupils were put into another. Each 
successive forty was placed in another. In all, five groups of forty 
children were made of the two hundred children in each of the pla- 
toons. Thus, a group of children near the same chronological age 
entered into the sports and games of the physical-education program. 
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Children of the same age carried out the varied activities of the audi- 
torium together. Together in the music-room they sang songs and 
listened to music selected to appeal to the age of the group. In social 
studies each child with about the same “slice of life’ engaged in the 
activities of a course of study designed to give the individual the 
skills, the ideals, and the attitudes needed for living within the social 
group. 

In these subjects chronological-age grouping was apparently su- 
perior to the former grouping by grades. In art and library, where 
accomplishment of the individual pupil is largely apart from the 
performance of the group, a systematic basis for grouping is less im- 
perative. In these subjects life-age grouping apparently was as effec- 
tive as grouping by grades. In science, where the ability to read 
functions daily in the performance of learning tasks, grouping by 
chronological age appears to be less advantageous than grouping on 
the basis of reading ability. However, grouping on the basis of 
grades has little or no advantage over chronologicai-age grouping. 

A comparison of ranges of achievement, as shown by tests, was 
made in reading, arithmetic, and spelling of pupils within the vari- 
ous class groups before and after regrouping. Before regrouping, 
there were twelve classes grouped on the basis of grades. After re- 
grouping, there were ten classes which in sequential-skills subjects 
were grouped according to achievement and in other subjects ac- 
cording to chronological age. The average range in reading achieve- 
ment within a group was 5.6 semesters for the twelve classes before re- 
grouping; the average for eight classes after regrouping was 1.3 
semesters. (The highest and the lowest classes after regrouping 
spread beyond the range of the test, and the spread of these two 
classes could not be measured.) In arithmetic before regrouping, the 
average range was 2.6 semesters; after regrouping the range was 1.0 
semesters. In spelling regrouping reduced the average range from 
3.1 semesters to 2.6 semesters. 

A comparison was made of the chronological-age ranges within the 
groups before and after regrouping. In the twelve classes before 
regrouping, the average age range was four years and eleven months. 
In the ten classes after regrouping, the range in the reading classes 
was four years and ten months; in arithmetic classes, five years and 
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two months; and in spelling, four years and eleven months. The 
average range in social studies and special subjects for the ten 
groups was one year and three months. 

The final result is a school grouped on a combination of the three 
great recognized bases for classification, namely, achievement, chron- 
ological age, and intelligence. In a sequential-skills subject the 
pupil works on a plane of difficulty which approximately equals his 
achievement. In all content subjects he works with others of his 
own life-age. Since platoons are formed on the basis of “native 
brightness,” or intelligence, it always follows that in the groups the 
bright pupils work only with bright or average pupils and dull pupils 
work with dull or average pupils. Though there are average pupils 
in each group, extremes are eliminated. 

Weekly tests are given in arithmetic and spelling. When a pupil’s 
test record and the teacher’s estimate of his ability fall outside the 
limits of the predetermined standards, the pupil is moved forward 
or backward into an adjacent group. Thus, promotions or accelera- 
tions are made at any time without skipping a pupil over extensive 
stretches of work or waiting until the end of the semester. Likewise, 
a retarded pupil can be immediately adjusted instead of being com- 
pelled to repeat work after months of fruitless effort. If delayed for 
any reason, a pupil begins the next school term at the point where he 
left off. 

Apparently, the plan is sufficiently flexible to permit the slow pu- 
pil to finish the ordinary elementary-school curriculum in a little 
over six years without repetition due to retention at any time, or he 
may follow a “core” curriculum and finish in exactly six years. It 
will permit a normal pupil to finish in a normal length of time. The 
pupil who evinces special aptitudes in school subjects can finish the 
ordinary elementary-school curriculum in less than six years or fol- 
low an enriched curriculum and finish in the usual time. 

The plan thus tends to create for every pupil a social situation 
which is adequate and pleasant and a learning situation which con- 
stantly challenges his abilities and interests and develops his skills in 
each subject at his optimum rate. 





SELECTION AND GRADATION OF WORDS 
IN SPELLING 


CARL T. WISE 
Lincoln Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The application of scientific methods in determining objectives, 
curriculum content, methods, and organization in school subjects 
has proceeded rapidly for two or three decades. While progress 
may be recorded in most school subjects, the two subjects which 
have been most assiduously investigated have been arithmetic and 
spelling, particularly with respect to curriculum content. This em- 
phasis is perhaps due to the fact that, when psychological and social 
utility displaced mental discipline as the basis for the selection or the 
exclusion of material for instruction, the most obvious cases for the 
elimination of the useless were to be found in these two subjects. 

The first result in the case of spelling was a large number of con- 
crete investigations of the words which, according to frequency of 
usage, possess the highest social utility either for children or for 
adults. A second result was the publication of a large number of 
textbooks in spelling in which the authors endeavored to incorpo- 
rate the results of these investigations to meet actual needs in 
schools. In a subject where the problems are as specific and definite 
as are those in spelling, one would expect that there would have re- 
sulted from the wealth of research a reasonable agreement with re- 
gard to (1) the choice of words to be taught; (2) the grade placement 
of words; and (3) the most effective method of presentation, especial- 
ly with reference to frequency of occurrence of words in textbooks, 
to secure permanence of retention. 

The problem of this investigation was to determine, by a detailed 
study of twenty modern spellers, the extent to which agreement has 
been reached in these respects. All the spellers purport to be based 
on scientific investigations. 
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BASES FOR THE SELECTION OF SPELLERS USED 
IN THE INVESTIGATION 


The following twenty textbooks were selected for study. 


1. Sarah Louise Arnold, The Mastery of Words. Syracuse, New York: Iro- 
quois Publishing Co., Inc., 1920. 

2. Frederick S. Breed and William C. French, The Breed-French Speller. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

3. Catherine T. Bryce, Frank J. Sherman, and Arthur W. Kallom, The 
Aldine Speller. New York: Newson & Co., 1921 (revised). 

4. Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. 

5. W. Franklin Jones, The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1924 and 1925. 

6. Arthur W. Kallom and Frederick Eby, The Star Speller. New York: New- 
son & Co., 1927. 

7. Sterling Andrus Leonard and Edith A. Winship, The New Merrill Speller. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1924 and 1925. 

8. Ervin Eugene Lewis, The Common-Word Spellers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1921. 

9. William A. McCall and J. David Houser, The McCall Speller. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1925. 

to. M. V. O’Shea, Florence Holbrook, and William A. Cook, Every-Day 
Speller. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. 


11. M. E. Pearson, The Kansas Speller. Topeka, Kansas: State Printer, 


1917. 

12. Henry Carr Pearson and Henry Suzzallo, Essentials of Spelling. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1919. 

13. Claude Anderson Phillips and Martha Mayfield Powell, The Universal 
Speller. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 

14. E, E. Ramsey and Robert K. Row, The New National Speller. Chicago: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1926. ' 

15. James H. Smith and William C. Bagley, Mastery Speller. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1928. 

16. Daniel Starch and George A. Mirick, The Test and Study Speller. New- 
ark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1921. 

17. Ambrose L. Suhrie and Robert Philip Koehler, The Spell-To-Write 
Spelling Books. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1921. 

18. Willard F. Tidyman, Supervised Study Speller. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1923. 

19. Kate Van Wagenen, The Modern Speller. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923 (revised). 

20. Julia Helen Wohlfarth and Lillian Emily Rogers, New-World Speller. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925 (second revision). 
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The reasons for choosing these books were as follows: (1) The 
authors state that they have made use of the findings of modern 
spelling research, especially in selecting the spelling vocabularies. 
(2) The investigations listed as having been used by the authors 
represent most of the outstanding research in spelling and various 
types of vocabulary studies. Several of the authors have made 
specific research contributions to the spelling problem; in fact, some 
of the most important of the original investigations were made by 
them. (3) Rather definite guiding principles seem to have been ob- 
served in determining the choice of words. (4) Some of the authors 
have set up definite criteria for determining the grade placement of 
words. 

Individually, these textbooks represent the use of varying 
amounts of scientific data and varying degrees of excellency in re- 
search. Although considerable vagueness exists concerning the man- 
ner in which the data were interpreted and employed, collectively 
the books probably represent as accurate a cross-section of the best 
vocabulary research and furnish as reliable data for the problems of 
this type of investigation as it is possible to obtain. However great 
the differences in the words ultimately selected for the spelling vo- 


cabularies, the intent of the authors is clear. They have definitely 
attempted to select (1) words which the child uses in his daily 
written work in school; (2) words that are most commonly used by 
adults in social, business, and occupational life; and (3) words which 
have been determined by investigation and research into child and 
adult vocabularies to be those the best calculated to meet spelling 
requirements. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING GRADE 
PLACEMENT OF WORDS 
The spellers were carefully examined to discover the principles 
which had guided the assignment of words to the various grades. 
These principles, as accurately as could be determined, are presented 
in the following outline. 


1. Grade of first usage by children in their written compositions 
2. Frequency of use in writing 

a) In compositions written by children in each grade 

b) In compositions written by children in the several grades 
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c) In children’s writings outside the school 
d) In adult writing outside the school 
. Relative difficulty of spelling the words within a grade 
. Occurrence of words in reading and speaking 
a) In reading done in school 
b) In reading done outside the school 
c) In the spoken vocabularies of children 
. Order as indicated in spelling scales, etc. 
a) Iowa Spelling Scales 
b) Scales by Ayres and Buckingham 
c) Recommendations of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education! 
. Actual tests in schoolroom compared with gradings of other investigators 
. Level of maturity when children have greatest need for the word in writing 
. Composite judgment of teachers 
. Anticipation of children’s immediate writing needs 
. The situations in which children naturally come to use a word in spontane- 
ous or well-motivated written work 


No attempt was made to arrange these principles in the order of 
their importance. Doubtless, frequency of usage at the different 
grade levels was the most important single factor in determining 
grade placement. Many authors made use of the findings in the 
several spelling scales and Thorndike’s list,? but the fact that only a 


limited number of words are listed in the scales makes it necessary 
to determine the grade placement of the majority of the words in 
some other way. The grade assignments for most of the words not 
placed by the plans listed were generally determined by the results 
of spelling the words in schools and comparing these results with 
other investigations. 

It is often difficult to determine what words in a textbook in spell- 
ing constitute the basic spelling vocabulary. Some authors provide 
lists of proper nouns selected from geography, history, and litera- 
ture, and the common surnames of persons. Exercises in word-build- 
ing and completion of parts of words, sentences, reading and writing 
exercises, and even spelling games are introduced for the purpose of 

* Ernest Horn, “Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived from Scien- 
- tific Investigation,” Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 


pp. 52-77. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 
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stimulating interest and motivating the work, but no definite direc- 
tions are supplied teacher or pupil concerning the words in such ex- 
ercises which should receive specific spelling attention. Confronted 
with this problem, the investigator issued the following instructions 
for tabulating the words in order that, so far as possible, all words 
which the authors intended should be taught and learned would be 
included in this study. (All clerical and statistical assistants for this 
entire investigation were teachers, graduate students, and other 
qualified persons, who worked at regular scheduled hours under the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Carl T. Wise and the writer.) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TABULATING WoRDS 


Write each word on a separate card. Whenever a word is repeated, write it 
on a separate card each time it appears. Write all the words on one page, then 
verify before writing the words on the next page. 

Write the following: 

1. All words appearing in columns and in groups. 

2. All words used in sentences and writing exercises which are underlined, 
italicized, or otherwise marked as indicating they are to be taught. 

3. All prefixes and suffixes to words when directed to do so. 

4. All plural forms when directed to do so. 

5. All different verb forms when directed to do so, such as “jump,” 
‘Sumped,” ‘‘jumping.”’ 

6. All adverbial forms when directed to do so. 

7. All possessive forms as directed. 

8. Add er, est, ed, ing, and y to words as directed, but do not repeat the 
root word. 

9. The following proper nouns: (a) days of the week; (b) months of the year; 
(c) “God,” “Christ,” “Jesus,” “Bible,” “Christian,” “Christianity”; (d) “East- 
er,” “Christmas,” “Thanksgiving Day,” “Catholic,” “Baptist,” “Indian,” 
“United States,” “English’’; (e) names of all states of the United States: (f) 
names of all continents. 

Omit the following: 

1. All proper nouns except those listed above- 

2. All proper adjectives. 

3. All words used in sentences, in reading and writing exercises, except such , 
words as are marked to indicate they should be taught. 

4. All phrases, such as “five o’clock.” 

5. All exercises, such as ab, ach, ish, etc. 

6. All words appearing in exercises on use of the dictionary, how to study, 
pronunciation and accent, word-building, and games. 

7. All abbreviations of phrases, like “C.O.D.” 
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8. All common abbreviations, like “Ib.’’ or “Aug.,’’ unless the abbreviation 
is given in connection with the whole word. 

g. All foreign words and phrases. 

Io. rae Ta and vs 8 aed 


THE SPELLING VOCABULARY 


A detailed statistical analysis of the vocabularies of the twenty 
spellers, all supposedly incorporating the findings of scientific re- 
search, revealed a total of 208,771 words (including repetitions), of 
which 13,641 are different words. 

Table I shows the extraordinary lack of agreement among authori- 
ties concerning the particular words that should form the basic 
spelling vocabulary for children in the elementary schools. In spite 
of the much-heralded studies in spelling, these twenty spellers show 
a total of 13,641 different words. Of these, 4,191 words, or 30.72 
per cent, are found in only one speller; 6,860 words, or 50.29 per cent, 
are common to not more than three spellers; and 10,011 words, or 
73.39 per cent, appear in ten or fewer of the spelling books. Only 
3,630 different words, or 26.61 per cent of the total, are common to 
eleven or more spellers, and the surprisingly small number of 884 
words, or 6.48 per cent, are common to all twenty books. 

The size of the written vocabulary has been fairly well determined 
through a number of investigations, which show that from 3,500 to 
4,000 words of highest frequency, with their repetitions, account for 
more than 98 per cent of all word occurrences.’ Authorities generally 
agree that these words are best calculated to meet spelling needs. In 
consideration of these facts and the great precaution taken by the 
writer, when tabulating the words, to retain only the basic vocabu- 
lary in each textbook and to exclude all other words, it is difficult to 
understand why the exceedingly large number of 13,641 different 
words should be considered of sufficient importance to be presented 
in the twenty spellers investigated. Obviously, either the principles 
or the practices in the selection of words need revision. 

The 3,630 words common to eleven or more textbooks were com- 

t Ernest Horn, “The Curriculum for the Gifted: Some Principles and an Illustra- 
tion,” Report of the Society’s Committee on the Education of Gifted Children, p. 87. Twen- 


ty-third Yearbook of the National. Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 
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pared with the Commonwealth List,’ and 153 words were found 
which do not appear in that list. Among these are 31 words common- 
ly used by girls of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in home eco- 
nomics; 17 words are the names of animals, birds, flowers, and plants 
known by practically all school children. With very few exceptions, 
the remaining 105 words would appear to be so thoroughly common 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 13,641 DIFFERENT WORDS 
FOUND IN TWENTY SPELLERS* 








Number of Spellers in Which Number of Dif- Percentage of Total 
Words Occurred ferent Words Number of Words 





4,191 . 30.72 
1,684 12.35 
985 22 
716 25 
607 45 
465 41 
4°7 
334 
309 
313 
308 
246 
240 
243 
221 
248 
283 
388 
569 
884 


POND HHH HH DDD HD HWEMNA 





13,641 











* This table should be read as follows: 4,191 different words, or 30.72 per cent of the 
total, occurred in only one of the twenty spellers; 1,684 different words, or 12.35 per cent 
of the total, were common to two spellers; etc. 


that one wonders why they have not appeared in some of the several 
studies on frequency of usage. One wonders why such words as 
“blade,” “cooky,” “chin,” “dandelion,” “fan,” and “ruler” have 
not appeared. The answer is, of course, that these words have not 


t Ernest Horn, “The 3009 Commonest Words Used in Adult Writing,” The Nation at 
Work on the Public School Curriculum, pp. 146-70. Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1926. 
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been discovered in the written materials examined. The writer sug- 
gests (1) that further extensive investigations of children’s writings 
of all kinds may bring to light many words of common usage among 
children which have not yet been reported and (2) that childhood 
writing is the most fertile field for further vocabulary study. 

The 153 words not found in the Commonwealth List were checked 
with Breed’s list.’ Sixty-one words were listed as having been found 
in three or more of the childhood investigations, and 25 of these ap- 
peared in the adult composite list. 

One might properly question how far the vocabulary common to 
eleven or more of the twenty spellers studied was affected by includ- 
ing the following derivatives: (1) past tenses formed by adding d or 
ed, (2) plurals formed by adding s or es, (3) adverbs formed by 
adding ly, (4) past participles formed by adding ing, (5) compara- 
tive degree of adjectives formed by adding er, and (6) superlative 
degree of adjectives formed by adding est. The list derived from 
this study contains but one-third as many words of past tense, two- 
thirds as many plural words, and two-fifths as many participles as 
are found in Breed’s study. The numbers of adverbs and words of 
comparative and superlative degree in the two vocabularies are al- 
most identical. 

Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller contains 4.5 times as 
many words of past tense, 9.5 times as many plurals, 3 times as 
many participles, 1.5 times as many adverbs, 1.5 times as many 
words of comparative degree, and 2.5 times as many words of super- 
lative degree as are contained in the list derived from the present 
study. 

In Tidyman’s “minimum word list of 1,254 words common to four 
or more of the six most reliable and extensive, concrete investigations 
of the words frequently used by children and adults in writing,’” 
these forms rarely occur. Apparently, the inclusion of these forms in 
this study has in no degree augmented the number or the percentage 
of such words compared with the number in other statistical studies. 

™ Frederick S. Breed, How To Teach Spelling. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 1930. 


2 Willard F. Tidyman, The Teaching of Spelling, pp. 152-61. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1919. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT 


Complete analysis was made of the entire list of words found in all 
twenty spellers to determine the extent of agreement among the 
authors with reference to the initial grade placement of words. The 
variability shown by Table II is astounding. Out of 13,641 different 
words, only 889, or 6.52 per cent, are placed in the same initial 
grade by all authors in whose spellers they appear. “Algebra,” a 
word common to thirteen books, has the distinction of being the 
only word above second-grade level that appears in the same initial 


TABLE II 


EXTENT OF AGREEMENT ON THE INITIAL GRADE PLACEMENT OF 
889 OF A TOTAL OF 13,641 WORDS IN TWENTY SPELLERS 








Number of Words Saiatees of Number of Words 
Given Same In- . Given Same In- 


itial Placement Spellers itial Placement 


Number of 
Spellers 





25 
52 
147 
636 





889 

















grade in more than ten spellers. Then follows “correspondent” in 
ten and “perpendicular” in nine spellers. 

Table III shows the method of determining the grade placement 
of the 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers. The arith- 
metic average was found for the first grade in which the words 
appear in the various spellers. This method of assigning words to 
grades resulted in the distribution shown in the table. 

The words within each grade were arranged in the order of their 
spelling difficulty, beginning with the least difficult word. This ar- 
rangement was made on the basis of existing determination of word 
difficulty found in Buckingham’s Extension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale, the Iowa Spelling Scales, the Sixteen Spelling Scales Stand- 
ardized in Sentences for Secondary Schools, and the Youngstown 
Spelling Scale. Eleven hundred and three words not found in any 
of these scales were spelled by children of the grades in which the 
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words were placed in the elementary and junior high schools of 
Duluth, Minnesota, to determine their spelling difficulty. 

Study was made to determine how closely the authors of the 
spellers agree on the location of words within each grade. The dis- 
agreement was determined by finding the number of words in each 
grade having an average deviation of 1.00 or more from the arithme- 
tic average of the grade placement in the twenty spellers and com- 
puting the percentage of such words on the basis of the total number 


TABLE III 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF 3,630 WORDS COMMON TO 
ELEVEN OR MORE SPELLERS 








Average Range of Number 
Grade Placement of Words 





I.00-1.49 32 
.§0-2.49 343 
- 50-349 627 
.50-4.49 660 
.50-5.49 648 
.50-6.49 637 
.50-7.49 586 
. 50-above 97 





3,630 











of words in each grade. The results are given in Table IV. Exceed- 
ingly close agreement in location exists in Grades I, II, VII, and 
VIII. The almost unanimous agreement in Grades I and II is not 
surprising because (1) the words largely represent early childhood 
interests and activities, (2) they are easily spelled, and (3) they have 
been more extensively investigated than have the words of other 
grades. The close agreement in Grades VII and VIII may result 
from (1) the large number of words selected from adult vocabulary 
lists, (2) the numerous words not commonly used by children below 
the seventh and eighth grades, and (3) difficulty in spelling. 

The deviation in placement of words in Grades IV, V, and VI is 
very marked, being highest in Grade V. The data indicate that 39 
per cent of the words in Grade V might have been distributed be- 
tween Grades IV and VI. It is evident that there is great lack of 
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agreement between the theory and the practice of authorities with 
respect to the grade assignment of words that should form the ene 
ing vocabulary for Grades IV-—VI, inclusive. 


TABLE IV 


WORDS IN EACH GRADE WITH A DEVIATION OF ONE OR 
MORE FROM AVERAGE GRADE PLACEMENT 
IN TWENTY SPELLERS 








Number of Percentage of 
Words Words 





° ©.00 
10 0.03 
99 15-79 

194 29.39 
253 39.04 
153 24.01 
47 0.08 
3 0.03 











DATA ON NINE WORDS ILLUSTRATING INCONSISTENCY OF REPETITION 








COLUMN IN 
NUMBER OF | BUCKING- 
SPELLERS | HAM’s Ex- 
In WHICH | TENSION OF 
Founp AyRrEs SPELL- 
ING SCALE Range Average 


FREQUENCY OF 
PRESENTATION 








1-6 2.20 
I-12 5.55 
1-4 1.89 
I-2I 6.65- 
I-25 5.65 
I-5 5.00 
2-25 7-45 
2-28 8.15 
VII 1-4 2.17 


Sayre ARHH 




















FREQUENCY OF PRESENTATION 
With regard to the frequency with which words are presented in 
the spellers to secure permanence of retention, there appears to be a 
complete state of confusion. Table V indicates that almost total 
disregard is shown for the generally accepted principle of psychology 
that the number of repetitions should be proportional to difficulty. 
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One might reasonably expect that words presented in the same grade 
and known to be approximately equal in spelling difficulty would be 
presented about the same number of times. Yet one speller presents 
such words once or twice while others present them from one to 
twenty-eight times. “Separate” is listed almost four times as often 
as is “practical,” although their spelling difficulty is equal. Wide 
disagreement in amount of repetition is the general practice rather 
than the exception throughout the complete list of words common 
to eleven or more spellers. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 


1. Complete analysis of twenty modern spellers reveals a total of 
208,771 words, of which 13,641 are different words. Only 884 words 
(6.48 per cent) are common to all twenty spellers. Four thousand, 
one hundred and ninety-one words (30.72 per cent) are found in but 
one book, 6,860 (50.29 per cent) in three or fewer, 10,011 (73.39 per 
cent) in ten or fewer, and only 3,630 (26.61 per cent) in eleven or 
more. 

2. The 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers approxi- 
mate the number of words that a child will ordinarily need to spell 
for writing purposes. 

3. Of the 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers, 153 
words do not appear in the Commonwealth List. Sixty-one of these 
153 words are reported by Breed. 

4. The initial grade placement of words shows far greater varia- 
bility than does the selection of words for the spelling vocabulary. 
Only fifty-four words common to five or more spellers are placed in 
the same initial grade. 

5. Agreement on the location of words within particular grades is 
close in Grades I, II, VII, and VIII. In Grades IV, V, and VI the 
disagreement is marked. Greatest variability is found in Grade V. 

6. The range of frequency with which words are repeated indi- 
cates that experts now use no generally accepted principle for presen- 
tation of words. This statement applies even to words known to be 
of approximately equal spelling difficulty which are presented in the 
same grade. Data not presented here show that only eleven words 
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of the 3,630 common to eleven or more spellers are presented at least 
two times in all books in which they appear. 

7. Eleven hundred and three of the 3,630 words common to eleven 

or more of the spellers are not listed in Buckingham’s Extension of 
the Ayres Spelling Scale, the Iowa Spelling Scales, the Sixteen Spell- 
ing Scales, or the Youngstown Spelling Scale. 
_ 8. Lack of agreement in the choice of words that should form the 
spelling vocabulary for elementary-school children may result prin- 
cipally from (a) differences in kinds and amounts of research materi- 
al used and (0) differences in interpreting data. 

9. It is recommended that extensive, scientific investigations be 
made of the free, undirected, and uncontrolled writing of children at 
various school-grade levels.' Such investigations might reveal much 
additional information concerning children’s writing vocabularies 
and the much confused problem of grade placement. 

10. Examination of spelling textbooks published since this study 
was begun indicates that the inclusion of such books would not have 
altered appreciably the findings of this investigation with respect to 
the spelling vocabulary, grade placement, and repetition for reten- 
tion. 


11. There is much practical need for further extension of spelling 
scales, such as the Ayres scale and the Youngstown Spelling Scale. 


t Since this article was written, reports of Fitzgerald’s work in this field have been 
published. See James A. Fitzgerald, ‘““The Vocabulary of Children’s Letters Written in 
Life outside the School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 358-70. 





TRENDS IN THE EMPHASIS ON VARIOUS TOPICS 
OF ARITHMETIC SINCE 1860 


HARRY L. METTER 
Oakwood Township High School, Oakwood, Illinois 


The curriculum may be thought of as consisting in (1) the aims, 
the objectives, or the purposes of teaching a subject and in (2) the 
topics and learning exercises of the subject. The curriculum is not 
fixed. It is changing in its nature, and it exhibits the aims and the 
topics and learning exercises which the leading educators of the vari- 
ous periods of time consider best for the educational advancement 
of the race. Philosophers, psychologists, and educators have, from 
time to time, shifted their points of view with respect to the proper 
emphasis in securing what is termed an “education,” and the type of 
learning exercises emphasized have varied accordingly. However, it 
must not be forgotten that, when a certain type of subject matter 
has once been added to the curriculum, tradition tends to keep it 
there, and the elimination of such matter is secured much more 
slowly than was the addition to the curriculum. Because of this fact 
and others, practice usually lags behind theory, and the contents of 
textbooks and of courses of study do not always reflect that which 
the leading educators desire at a given time. 

Arithmetic has been a prominent elementary-school subject ever 
since it was introduced into the schools of America, and it re- 
flects, in a general way, the trend of thought of the leaders in the field 
of education. From the beginning, arithmetic was taught because of 
its practical utility. It was regarded as a necessary tool for those who 
entered the business of making a living, but many persons consid- 
ered that it possessed little general educational value. Changes in 
our business and in our social life brought about changes in the arith- 
metic requirements. Hence, some learning exercises which were very 
valuable at one period of time were found to have little, if any, prac- 
tical application in another period, and exercises applicable to new 
developments in the business and the social world had to take the 
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place of the exercises which were found to be obsolete. Because such 
antiquated exercises were usually slow to drop out, the arithmetic 
curriculum became overcrowded or at least heavily loaded with 
learning exercises which no longer had any practical applications. 

Arithmetic was conceded general educational or disciplinary value 
by some psychologists, philosophers, and educators. During the 
time when “faculty psychology” was at its height and mental dis- 
cipline was regarded as the chief aim of education, many learning 
exercises which were thought to possess the quality of developing 
the mind found their way into the arithmetic curriculum. Mental 
arithmetic, especially, was regarded as a subject par excellence for 
the development of the mind. The fact that arithmetic was consid- 
ered a subject which possessed both a practical and a disciplinary 
value and the fact that it is a subject which can be taught with 
comparative ease (after a fashion, at least) even by inexperienced 
teachers led to a marked emphasis on the subject. In the majority 
of schools it was allotted more than its proportionate share of the 
school time. 

About 1880 an increasing number of public criticisms of the enor- 
mous amount of time devoted to arithmetic began to appear. At 
first, these criticisms merely served to call the attention of educators 
and teachers to the fact that a large portion of the school time was 
allotted to the study of arithmetic and that the results in most cases 
were not commensurate with the time devoted to the subject. A 
number of years passed before serious attempts were made to remedy 
the situation. A few authors of textbooks in arithmetic, however, 
eliminated from their books certain topics which were regarded as 
obsolete or unnecessary. 

In 1887 Francis A. Walker, criticizing arithmetic as it was taught 
in the Boston public schools, suggested that less time be devoted to 
its study and that certain topics be eliminated. The Boston school 
board acted on Walker’s recommendations and voted to reduce the 
time allotted to arithmetic and to eliminate from the required course 
the following topics: mensuration of the trapezoid, trapezium, 
prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere; compound interest; cube root and 
its applications; equation of payments; exchange; similar surfaces; 
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the metric system; and compound proportion and partnership. 
The action of the Boston school board was, perhaps, the beginning 
of what became more-or-less concerted action in bringing about a 
change in the arithmetic curriculum throughout the United States. 

In 1893, in the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies, the following recommendations were made: 

Among the subjects which should be curtailed, or entirely omitted, are com- 
pound proportion, cube root, abstract mensuration, obsolete denominate quan- 
tities, and the greater part of commercial arithmetic. Percentage should be 
rigidly reduced to the needs of actual life. In such subjects as profit and loss, 
bank discount, and simple and compound interest, examples not easily made 
intelligible to the pupil should be omitted. Such complications as result from 
fractional periods of time in compound interest are useless and undesirable.? 


The Committee of Fifteen, reporting in 1895,3 was fully convinced 
that arithmetic was receiving too much emphasis in the schools and 
recommended that obsolete and impractical parts of the subject be 
eliminated. 

Frank M. McMurry, in an address before the Department of 
Superintendence in 1904,‘ suggested a list of topics which he felt 
should be eliminated. In general, his list agreed with the elimina- 
tions recommended by the Committee of Ten. 

In 1911 G. M. Wilson published a course of study in arithmetic 
for the public schools of Connersville, Indiana, based on the results 
of a questionnaire study of the business requirements of the com- 
munity. He recommended that the following eliminations be made: 


Long method of greatest common divisor; most of least common multiple; 
long, confusing problems in common fractions; long method of division of frac- 
tions (always invert and multiply); complex and compound fractions; apothe- 


t Francis A. Walker, Discussions in Education (edited by James Phinney Munroe), 
pp. 235-36. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1899. 

2 Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, with the Reports of the 
Conferences Arranged by the Committee, p. 105. Chicago: Published for the National 
Education Association by the American Book Co., 1894. 

3 Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, with the Reports of the 
Sub-Committees, pp. 53-58. Chicago: Published for the National Education Associa- 
tion by the American Book Co., 1895. 

4 Frank M. McMurry, “What Omissions Are Advisable in the Present Course of 
Study and What Should Be the Basis for the Same?” Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Education Association (1904) 
p. 198. 
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caries’ weight; troy weight; the furlong in long measure; the rood in square 
measure; dram and quarter in avoirdupois weight; the surveyor’s table; the 
table of folding paper; tables of foreign money; all reduction of more than two 
steps; most of longitude and time; cases in percentage (make one case by using 
x and the equation); true discount; most of compound and annual interest; 
partial payments, except the simplest; profit and loss as a separate topic; part- 
nership; cube root; the metric system." ie 

_ In 1915 Walter A. Jessup published a summary of the result of a 
study of 867 replies to a questionnaire received from city superin- 
tendents of schools. After carefully studying the opinions of the 
superintendents who stated what they felt should be eliminated 
from the arithmetic curriculum, Jessup recommended that the fol- 
lowing eliminations be made: 

Apothecaries’ weight, alligation, aliquot parts, annual interest, cube root, 
cases in percentage, compound and complex fractions of more than two digits, 
compound proportion, dram, foreign money, folding paper, the long method of 
greatest common divisor, longitude and time, least common multiple, metric 
system, progression, quarter in avoirdupois table, reduction of more than two 
steps, troy weight, true discount, unreal fractions.? 


In 1925, in the arithmetic report in the Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, the following list of arithmetic 


topics was proposed for elimination from the curriculum: 

Compound numbers, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division; greatest 
common divisor and least common multiple beyond the power of inspection; 
long confusing problems in common fractions; complex and compound fractions; 
reductions of denominate numbers; cases two and three in percentage; annual 
interest; compound interest, except savings; partial payments; true discount; 
proportion; ratio beyond the ability of fractions to satisfy; partnership with 
time; longitude and time; exchange, domestic and foreign; apothecaries’ weight; 
troy weight; table of folding paper, surveyor’s table, table of foreign money; 
much of mensuration—trapezoid, trapezium, polygons, frustums, spheres; cube 
root; the metric system.3 


tG. M. Wilson and the Connersville (Indiana) Teachers, Connersville Course of 
Study in Mathematics for the Elementary Grades, p. 14. Baltimore: Warwick & York 
Inc., 1922 (revised). [Originally published in 1911.] 

? Walter A. Jessup, “Current Practices and Standards in Arithmetic,” Minimum 
Essentials in Elementary School Subjects—Standards and Current Practices, p. 118. 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915. 

3 Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, p. 41. Third Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1925. 
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It is interesting to note that a considerable number of the topics 
suggested for elimination appear in several of the lists cited and that 
a few appear in all the lists. In 1925 the Department of Superin- 
tendence recommended the elimination of topics which the Boston 
school board voted out of the arithmetic curriculum for the Boston 
public schools in 1887. This recommendation makes it appear that 
topics which in 1887 were considered obsolete were being retained 
in the arithmetic curriculums of some of the leading school systems 
thirty-eight years after they had been definitely voted out of the 
curriculums of other systems. The writer’s study of the arithmetic 
curriculum reveals that such was not the case. Many of the topics 
which were recommended for elimination had not received much 
attention at any time, and by 1900 many of them had disappeared 
entirely from the arithmetic textbooks and courses of study. 

The writer examined about 250 textbooks in arithmetic and sys- 
tematically analyzed 55 of those that were widely used in the ele- 
mentary schools during different periods. When an arithmetic text- 
book was adopted, it usually determined largely what was taught 
in that subject in the school in which it was adopted. Thus, a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the content of the arithmetic curriculum may 
be obtained through a study of the content of the representative 
textbooks in arithmetic used in the schools. An analysis of widely 
used textbooks does not, of course, determine absolutely what was 
taught, but, since only books which had a wide use were selected, 
they probably give a fair sampling of what school authorities be- 
lieved should be taught. In addition to the textbooks a large num- 
ber of courses of study and examination questions were also exam- 
ined. Thus, the findings of the textbook analysis were substantiated. 

Of the fifty-five textbooks selected for analysis, ten were published 
before 1860; fifteen, between 1860 and 1892, inclusive; fifteen, be- 
tween 1893 and 1914; and fifteen, between 1915 and 1933. Five 
primary, five intermediate, and five advanced textbooks in arith- 
metic were selected for each of the three periods after 1860. 

Whether a textbook was widely used was determined by (1) the 
number of editions through which it passed, (2) the amount and the 
character of the mention which it received in educational literature, 
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and (3) the number of times it was mentioned as a basic textbook in 
courses of study for various school systems. 

The learning exercises in each textbook were counted and classi- 
fied into the following two divisions: (1) problems, including those 
learning exercises in which the operations to be performed were not 
directly indicated for the pupil; and (2) abstract examples, including 
those learning exercises in which the operations to be performed 
‘were indicated for the pupil. When several problems or abstract ex- 
amples were included under one number by the author of a text- 
book, each problem or example was counted as a unit because each 
was in reality a distinct learning exercise. 

The learning exercises were then further grouped into the follow- 
ing eleven classifications according to the arithmetic topics treated: 
(x) notation and numeration, (2) four fundamental processes with 
integers, (3) common fractions, (4) decimal fractions, (5) denomi- 
nate numbers, (6) mensuration, (7) commercial or business topics, 
(8) ratio and proportion, (9) involution and evolution, (10) theory of 
numbers, and (11) miscellaneous exercises. 

Classifying the topics under the various major heads was some- 
times difficult. To eliminate overlapping was impossible, but an at- 
tempt was made to reduce it to a minimum. Such overlapping as 
remained was not serious enough to prevent the possibility of indi- 
cating the relative emphasis placed on the various topics, if the 
number of learning exercises devoted to a given topic may be ac- 
cepted as a criterion for determining such emphasis. 

The analyses showed that notation and numeration received pro- 
gressively less emphasis during each succeeding period after 1860. 
The four fundamental processes with integers always received con- 
siderable emphasis, but there was a marked increase in the attention 
given to this topic in all the textbooks during the period 1915-33. 
Common fractions were emphasized more in the intermediate text- 
books and less in the primary and the advanced textbooks during 
the period 1915-33 than during earlier periods. The relative em- 
phasis on decimal fractions changed little, though there was a slight 
decrease from the period 1893-1914 to the period 1915-33. The topic 
does not appear as such in the primary textbooks for the period 
1915-33, but pupils gain some familiarity with it through exercises 
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dealing with United States money. Denominate numbers received 
progressively less emphasis in the intermediate and the advanced 
textbooks for each succeeding period, but in the primary textbooks 
little change is shown. Mensuration received less emphasis in the 
later books. It did not appear in the primary and the intermediate 
textbooks for the period 1915-33, but exercises of a similar nature 
designated as “practical measurements” did appear in those text- 
books. Commercial or business subjects were always given consid- 
erable attention, although the topic received increased emphasis 
beginning with the period 1893-1915, especially in the advanced 
textbooks. Ratio and proportion received progressively less em- 
phasis and in the latest period occupied a very minor place in most 
textbooks. Involution and evolution is another topic which received 
progressively less emphasis and in the more modern textbooks was 
practically confined to a few simple exercises in squares and square 
roots. Theory of numbers received progressively less emphasis from 
period to period. Miscellaneous exercises as a topic received pro- 
gressively more emphasis. The latest textbooks contained a great 
variety of practical problems which were classified under this topic. 

There has been little change in the emphasis on simple and com- 
pound denominate numbers except for a marked decrease in the 
advanced textbooks for the period 1915-33. Practical measure- 
ments received progressively more emphasis and was a topic of con- 
siderable importance in the latest textbooks. Not much change is 
shown in the relative emphasis on longitude and time except for the 
period 1915-33, when the topic was given less attention than was 
given it in the earlier periods. The topic was not treated in any 
primary textbooks analyzed and for the period 1915-33 appeared 
in the advanced textbooks only. Differences between dates as a 
distinct topic never received much emphasis and did not appear as 
such in the textbooks for the period 1915-33. United States money 
received progressively more emphasis in the primary arithmetics 
but at the same time received progressively less emphasis in the 
intermediate textbooks. In the advanced books for the period 1915- 
33, the topic received less emphasis than for the periods preceding 
1893 but more than for the period 1893-1914. Foreign money and 
exchange was given little attention in the arithmetics for the latest 
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period. The topic received progressively less emphasis except that 
in the advanced textbooks for the period 1893-1914 it was given con- 
siderable attention. Denominate fractions did not appear in any of 
the textbooks analyzed for the periods following 1893. The metric 
system was not legalized in the United States until 1866. The topic 
received considerable attention in both the intermediate and the 
advanced textbooks shortly after this date. Among the arithmetics 
analyzed for the periods following 1892, the topic appeared in the 
advanced textbooks only, and during the period 1915-33 there was 
a slight decrease in the relative emphasis placed on this topic. 
Percentage received considerable emphasis during all the periods. 
Since 1893 the topic has appeared only in the intermediate and the 
advanced textbooks. Interest, while considered an important topic 
at all times, received less emphasis during the period 1915-33 than 
during the preceding periods. Partial payments received little at- 
tention; only 193 exercises which involved the topic appeared in the 
fifty-five textbooks analyzed. Only one book analyzed for the period 
1915-33 gave any recognition to partial payments, and it contained 
but four exercises involving the topic. There was little change in the 
relative emphasis placed on stocks, bonds, and other investments 
since 1860. In 1915-33 the topic was largely confined to the ad- 
vanced textbooks, and there was a slight increase in the amount of 
emphasis given to it. There was but a slight change in the relative 
emphasis on commission and brokerage. During the period 1915-33 
there was some decrease in the number of exercises devoted to the 
topic. The topic of taxes, duties, revenues, etc., was given progres- 
sively more emphasis. In the periods beginning with 1893 the topic 
appeared in both the intermediate and the advanced textbooks. 
Banking, savings accounts, etc., were given an increased amount of 
attention. The topic received about an equal amount of emphasis in 
the intermediate and the advanced textbooks for the period 1915- 
33. For the two periods following 1892 insurance appeared only in the 
advanced textbooks. In general, it received about the same relative 
emphasis during all periods. Annuities was a topic of some impor- 
tance before 1860. The topic did not appear in any of the books ana- 
lyzed for the two periods following 1892. Bills and simple accounts 
received progressively more emphasis. Partnership, as a topic, was 
not included in the latest textbooks. In the arithmetics analyzed for 
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the two periods following 1892, there were only thirty problems re- 
lating to the topic. Equation of payments did not appear in any of 
the textbooks analyzed for the two periods following 1892. Barter, 
as a topic, did not appear in the arithmetics analyzed for the periods 
following 1860. In the books analyzed for the period before 1860, 
there appeared but four problems which involved the topic. How- 
ever, problems appeared in some of the textbooks for 1915-33 which 
in reality were problems in barter. Practice and aliquot parts re- 
ceived progressively more emphasis up to about 1915. In the books 
analyzed for the period 1915-33, the topic was given less attention 
than was given it earlier. Alligation did not appear in any of the 
textbooks analyzed for the periods following 1892. Miscellaneous 
topics received increased emphasis, especially in the period 1915-33. 
Very few problems were devoted to promissory notes in any of the 
arithmetics. As a topic, this subject was given separate space only 
in some of those textbooks which were analyzed for the two periods 
following 1892. During the period 1915-33 the topic was given 
slightly more attention than during the preceding period. 

Among the topics which have been dropped from the arithmetic 
curriculum in the elementary school are the following: arbitration 
of exchange; circulating decimals, duodecimals; gauging; position; 
progressions; permutation; tonnage of vessels; almost all obsolete 
tables of weights and measures, such as wine measure, ale and beer 
measure, and cloth measure; and many obsolete denominations. 

Among the topics receiving less attention in the latest period are 
the following: least common multiple; greatest common divisor; and 
the less frequently used forms of denominate numbers, such as troy 
weight, apothecaries’ weight, government land measure, and survey- 
ors’ measure. 

Among the topics receiving increased attention in the latest period 
are those which have an application in certain trades, such as paper- 
ing, plastering, bricklaying, painting, calcimining, and carpentry. 

The analysis of representative or widely used arithmetic textbooks 
shows that the lists of topics recommended for elimination or for 
less emphasis after 1900 included a number of topics which had 
already disappeared, some which were given only a minor place, and 
others which had never been given much attention and hence were 
an insignificant portion of the arithmetic curriculum at all times. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


Surveys of the effects of the economic depression on education in 
other countries; the first of a series of detailed studies of European 
policies in financing public education; the continuation of two lead- 
ing education yearbooks, one of which is devoted to that controver- 
sial question, ‘“The relation of the state to religious education”; a 
comprehensive description, country by country, of education in 
Latin America; a study of “poor whiteism” in South Africa; a his- 
tory of the universities of France and foreign countries; a report on 
infant and nursery schools in England, the third of the Hadow re- 
ports; the findings of the intelligence testing of 87,498 school children 
of a single age group in Scotland; a condensed story of education in 
Spain; good compilations of the education laws in England and 
Wales and in Haiti; the reports of three very important international 
congresses (concerned with technical education, infancy, and educa- 
tion in a changing world); and various writings dealing with phases 
of nationalism in education, mark the past year as being one in 
which the output of literature on comparative education has at least 
equaled and probably has considerably surpassed that of previous 
years. 

By the same criteria as those applied for 1932, the following listed 
references for 1933 have been compiled. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
225. ABEL, JAMES F. The Effects of the Economic Depression on Education in 
Other Countries. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1933. 
Pp. vi+38. 
A discussion of the characteristics of education in the decade 1919-29, of the 
economic changes of 1929-32, and of the effects which those changes had on 
education in countries other than the United States. 


226. Boyp, Witt1am. America in School and College. Edinburgh: Educational 
Institute of Scotland, 1933. Pp. xiv+240. 
Written by a Scotch educator who spent a year in the United States as a visiting 
professor at two large universities. 
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227. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. Annuaire international de Péduca- 
tion et de l’enseignement, 1933. Geneva: Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion, 1933. Pp. 346. 
In 1932 the International Bureau of Education asked the ministers of public 
instruction in all the countries to furnish summary reports on school progress 
during 1931-32. Thirty-five countries responded, and the Annuaire consists of 
their replies. It is a companion volume to L’Organisation de Vinstruction pub- 
lique dans 53 pays and is the first of a series of annuals which the bureau plans 
to publish. 


. Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTION. Les économies dans le domaine de 
Vinstruction publique d’aprés les données fournies par les ministéres de 
Vinstruction publique. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 
1934. Pp. 128. 

In 1932 the bureau sent a questionnaire to many countries asking about the 
economies that it had been necessary for each to effect in the expenditures for 
education. The bulletin is a survey of the returns from sixty political divisions. 


. BuREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIoN. La situation de la femme mariée 
dans Venseignement. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1933. 
Pp. 88. 


In the various schemes for economy that have been called forth by the depres- 
sion, the position of the married woman teacher has been much discussed. This 
bulletin of the International Bureau of Education is a summary of the situation 
in forty-two countries. 


. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucATION. Travail et congés scolaires. Gene- 
va: Bureau International d’Education, 1933. Pp. 134. 


A handbook that gives data in detail about school days and school vacations in 
thirty-seven countries. 


. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT TECHNIQUE. Congrés Inter- 
national de l’Enseignement Technique, Bruxelles, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Septembre, 1932. Compte rendu des travaux: I. “Organisation générale, 
assemblées, voeux, réceptions”; pp. 420; IT. “‘Rapports,” pp. 1102-++xvi. 
Paris: Bureau International de l’Enseignement Technique, 1933. 


The two-volume report of the proceedings of the International Congress of 
Technical Education held in Brussels, September 25 to 29, 1932. 


. Comité D’ORGANISATION DU CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENFANCE. 
Compte rendu du Congrés International de l’ Enfance—Paris, 1931. Paris: 
Comité d’Organisation du Congrés International de l’Enfance, 1933. 
Pp. 518. 

The proceedings of the International Congress of Infancy held in Paris in 1931 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the lay school 
in France. 
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. Hicxs, W. R. The School in English and German Fiction. London: Son- 
cino Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+138. 

The author examines the ways in which the school, as revealed in English and 
German fiction, acts as a formative influence on the pupils and compares and 
contrasts outstanding features in the two countries. 


. “Inquiry into the Education Budget of Certain States,” Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education, VII (1933, Fourth Quarter), No. 29, 
pp. 160-61. 

A tabular statement showing for most of the countries of the world the total 
governmental budget, the education budget, and the percentage which the 
latter is of the former. The data are mainly for 1932 and 1933. 


. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. Jnlerna- 
tional Understanding through Youth: Interchanges and Travel of School 
Pupils. Dijon: Imprimerie Darantiere, 1933. Pp. 200. 

The results of an inquiry made to ascertain the different forms of school travel 
and exchange, to learn the methods adopted, to evaluate the results obtained, 
and to draw conclusions for further practical action. 

. Kanpet, I. L. Comparative Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1933. Pp. xxvi+ 922. 

The author undertakes to discuss the meaning of general education, elementary 
and secondary, in the light of the political, the social, and the cultural forces 
which determine the character of national systems of education. He deals with 
education in England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United States. 
. KANDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, 1932. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. Pp. xviii+498. 

This ninth issue of the series, begun in 1924, deals with “The Relation of the 
State to Religious Education in Public and Private Schools.” Each article is 
written by an authority in the country under discussion. There are one or more 
articles for each of nineteen nations. 


. McRaz, C.R. An Australian Looks at American Schools. Educational Re- 
search Series of the Australian Council for Educational Research, No. 20. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1933. Pp. 76. 

Four general articles on phases of education in the United States as an Austra- 
lian saw them. 

. NEw EpucatTIon FELLowsuHiP. Full Report of the Sixth World Conference— 
Nice, 1932. London: New Education Fellowship, 1933. Pp. 624. 

The general theme of the conference was “Education and Changing Society.” 
The report contains nearly 100 of the 150 addresses given. 


. Percy, Lorp Eustace (Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1934. Lon- 
don: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1934. Pp. 960. 

The third of a series begun in 1932. Contains much valuable material on educa- 
tion in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in other countries. 
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241. SMITH, HENRY LESTER, and LitTELL, HARoLD. Education in Latin Amer- 
ica. Chicago: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiv+432. 
A study, country by country, of education in each of the twenty Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. The latest comprehensive work on the subject. 


By CounrtRIES 
AUSTRALIA 

242. BIAGGINI, ERNEST GorRDON. English in Australia: Taste and Training in a 
Modern Community. Educational Research Series of the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, No. 19. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. 134. 
The report of a series of unique tests to find out how the ordinary rather than 
the highly-educated man thinks. The testing was done by the very simple 
method of using two or more unsigned writings and asking for preferences and 
dislikes and the reasons. 


243. COLLMANN, R. D., MARSHALL, A. J., and Tomas, Rutu. Three Studies in 
the Comparative Intelligence of English, American, and Australian Chil- 
dren. Educational Research Series of the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, No. 22. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1934. Pp. 70. 

The authors report that the combined effect of their inquiries is “to provide 
rather striking evidence of the absence of significant variations in the general 
intellectual capacity of the populations between which comparison is made” 
(p. 5). 

AUSTRIA 

244. SIEGL, May Hots. Reform of Elementary Education in Austria. New 
York: Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vit+146. 

Traces the development of the school system of Austria from the establishment 
of the republic in 1918 to 1932. 


BELGIUM 


245. BERTRANG, A. Histoire de l’athénée royal d’Arlon. Arlon: A. Willems, 
1929. Pp. 528. 
The history of a secondary school in Belgium. The school is typical of the Royal 
Athénées. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

246. GREAT BRITAIN COLONIAL OFFICE. Report of a Commission Appointed To 
Consider Problems of Secondary and Primary Education in Trinidad, 
Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Windward Islands, 1931-32. Colonial 
Report, No. 79. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 
128. 


The commission points out that education in the British West Indies is not up 
to the standard of that in other British colonies and offers plans for its improve- 
ment. 
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CANADA 

. Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1932. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1933. Pp. xliv+124. 

The latest official comprehensive report on education in the Dominion. 


CHILE 


. GALDAMEs, Luts. “La reforma de la educacién secundaria en 1928,”’ Anales 
de la Universidad de Chile, Aiio II, Tercer trimestre de 1932, 3a Serie, 
pp. 5-82. 

A clear factual statement about secondary education in Chile. 


CHINA 


. PEAKE, Cyrus H. Nationalism and Education in Modern China. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv-+-240. 
Covers the period from 1860 to 1930. The thesis is that the dominant motive 
and aim of the Chinese leaders for the past seventy years has been to build a 
strong nation resting on military power and capable of existing in a world of 
warring nations and that the system of education has been planned and used to 
further that aim. 
. Tsanc, Curu-Sam. Nationalism in School Education in China since the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century. Hong Kong: South China Morning 
Post, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 242. 
Points out the nationalistic implications of school education in China and 
shows how nationalism has affected the school and has in turn been affected 
by it. 

COLOMBIA 
. Disposiciones vigentes sobre instruccién piblica de 1927 a 1933. Bogota: 
Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 1933. Pp. 336. 
The school laws of Colombia for the years 1927 to 1933. 


. Memoria del ministro de educacién nacional al congreso de 1933. Bogota: 
Editorial Cromos, 1933. Pp. 470. 
The official annual report on education in Colombia made by the Minister of 
National Education to the Congress. 


. Programas de ensayo para las escuelas primarias. Bogota: Inspeccién Na- 
cional de Educacién, 1933. Pp. 174. 
The new official programs for primary education. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

. Manuel statistique de la république Tchécoslovaque, IV. Prague: Edition 
de l’Office de Statistique, 1932. Pp. 488. 

Contains the statistics of education in Czechoslovakia for the years 1921-22 to 
1929-30. 
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ECUADOR 


255. Informe del ministro de educacién publica a la nacién, 1933. Quito: Im- 
prenta Nacional, 1933. Pp. 206-+tables and graphs. 
The official annual report of the Minister of Public Education. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1932. Kuala Lum- 
pur: Federated Malay States Government Press, 1933. Pp. 100. 
The official annual report. Contains a brief historical account as well as the 
data for 1932. 

FRANCE 

. AUTIN, ALBERT. L’Ecole unique. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 
160. 
Another book on the proposal to establish a unity school system in France. 
Pierre A. Dufrenne published a work on the same subject in 1932 (Item 209 
in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 1933, number of the 
Elementary School Journal). 


. Boucuet, Henri. L’Individualisation de l’enseignement: L’individualité 

des enfants et son réle dans l'éducation. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. 
Pp. 522. 
In five parts—critique of “sociologism,” the individuality and its laws, the 
laws of individuality and pedagogical practice, the lesson of facts, and historical 
ideas on the individualization of instruction—the book deals with many of the 
most modern concepts of education. 


. IrsAY, STEPHEN D’. Histoire des universités, frangaises et étrangéres, des 

origines @ nos jours: I. “Moyen 4ge et renaissance.” Paris: Editions 
Auguste Picard, 1933. Pp. 372. 
‘“‘A general history of the universities has never been written,” says the author 
as an excuse for presenting his work to the public. He attempts to keep a 
proper balance between the history of thought as thought and the history of 
the institutions, in which thought is manifested, as institutions. He succeeds 
remarkably well. 


. Swirt, FLETCHER Harper. The Financing of Institutions of Public In- 
struction in France. European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, Vol. I. University of California Publications in Education, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 
1933. Pp. xvi+180. 

The first of a series of studies that will deal with educational financing abroad. 
: GERMANY 

. ABEL, James F. “Nazi Education,” School Life, XIX (February, 1934), 
113, 129. 

A summary of a comprehensive survey, published by the Zentralinstitut fiir 


Erziehung und Unterricht, of the changes which the National Socialistic régime 
has made in education in Germany. 
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. ScHUMANN, Hans JoAcuim von. “Die nationalsozialistische Erziehung im 
Spiegel der Erlasse,” Pddagogisches Zentralblatt, XIII (September- 
October, 1933), 445-57. 


A survey of the changes which the National Socialistic régime had actually 
made in education in Germany up to the time that the article was written. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
. ARACHNE. “A ‘Non-literary’ Experiment,” Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teacher’s Chronicle, CXXV (January 18, 1934), 89-96. 


The report of a valuable experiment (1) to discover and segregate a number of 
typical non-literary pupils; (2) to inquire into whether the lack is tempera- 
mental or accidental; and (3) if it is remediable, to find adequate remedies. 


. Brown, J. Howarp. Elizabethan Schooldays. Oxford: Basil Blackwell & 
Mott, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 174. 

An account of the English grammar schools in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

. BursTALL, SARA ANNIE. Retrospect and Prospect: Sixty Years of Women’s 
Education. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+286. 

A very interesting account of the progress made in women’s education since 
1874. 


. Frrcu, Miriam G. “Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in Eng- 
land,”’ Journal of Education (London), LXVI (February, 1934), 96-97. 


A biographical sketch. 


. GREAT BRITAIN Boarp OF EpucaTIon. An Experiment in Rural Reorgani- 
sation, Educational Pamphlet No. 93. London: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1933. Pp. 40. 

An account of.a scheme being carried out by the East Suffolk Local Education 
Authority to reorganize their schools for older children on the lines of the 
Hadow report. 


. GREAT BRITAIN Boarp oF EpucaTion. Handbook of Suggestions on Health 
Education for the Consideration of Teachers and Others Concerned in the 
Health and Education of School Children. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933. Pp. 112. 

Written to encourage teachers to create in the minds of boys and girls during 
the age of adolescence an understanding of, and a desire for the cultivation 
of, health. 


. Great Britain Boarp oF Epucation. An Outline of the Structure of the 
Educational System in England and Wales. Educational Pamphlet No. 
94. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 46. 
The educational system of England is not easy to understand, and this pam- 
phlet will be very welcome to students of comparative education. 
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270. GREAT BRITAIN Boar oF EpucaTIon. Public Education in England and 
Wales. Educational Pamphlet No. 100. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1934. Pp. 18. 

This pamphlet is made up entirely of statistical summaries of education in Eng- 
land and Wales for the years 1913-32, inclusive. 


271. GREAT BRITAIN BoArD OF EpucaTIon. Report of the Consultative Commit- 

tee on Infant and Nursery Schools. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1933. Pp. 282. 
The third of a remarkable series of studies, the first two of which are The Edu- 
cation of the Adolescent and The Primary School. The study was made under 
the terms of reference: “To consider and report on the training and teaching of 
children attending nursery schools and infants’ departments of public ele- 
mentary schools, and the further development of such educational provision for 
children up to the age of 7+.” 

272. GREAT BRITAIN BoarD oF EpucaTion. Syllabus of Physical Training for 
Schools, 1933. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 352. 
The Great Britain Board is convinced that the development of good physique 
is vital to the welfare and even to the survival of the race and issues this syllabus 
in the hope that it will yield an abundant harvest of recreation, improved 
physique, and national health. 

. INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. Guide Book for American Stu- 
dents in the British Isles. New York: Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, 1933 (revised). Pp. 104. 

Contains much valuable information for American students who wish to study 
in Great Britain. 

274. JEWKES, JOHN, and WINTERBOTTOM, ALLAN. Juvenile Unemployment. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 160. 

Outlines the extent and the character of juvenile unemployment in Lancashire 
and Cumberland and the palliatives that have been adopted. 

. Marriott, Sir Joun A. R. Oxford: Its Place in National History. New 
York: Oxford Press, 1933. Pp. vi+-206. 

An attempt to show by a series of sketches what Oxford University has con- 
tributed to the history of the English people. 

276. Stumonps, H. J., and Nicwoits, A. W. Law of Education. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xxvi+266. 

A valuable and accurate account of all the laws of education in England and 
Wales, except the laws relating to universities, which the authors consider to 
be a separate subject. 


. STEPHEN, BARBARA. Girton College, 1869-1932. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. Pp. viii+-202. 
A valuable addition to the history of the development of higher education for 
women. 
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HAITI 

. BOUCHEREAU, CHARLES, and HERAUX, HERMANN. Législation scolaire con- 

cernant les lois, arrétés, reglements, et contrats régissant les différents ordres 

de l’enseignement avec les programmes officiels y relatifs ainsi que les lois 

et arrétés organisant le Département de l’Instruction Publique et ? Univer- 

sité d’Haiti, Port au Prince: Imprimerie Aug. A. Heraux, 1933. Pp. 

276. : 

All the laws, orders, and decrees with respect to education in force in Haiti. 
INDIA 

. Att INDIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS’ AssocraATIONS. Report of All Asia 

Educational Conference—Benares, December 26-30, 1930. Allahabad: 

Indian Press, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 836. 

The report of an unusual conference attended by some fifteen thousand educa- 

tors from nearly all countries of Asia. Valuable in helping occidental educators 

to understand oriental education. 


. SEN, J. M. History of Elementary Education in India. Calcutta: Book Co., 
Ltd., 1933. Pp. 314. 
Traces the history of elementary education in India from earliest times to 1932. 
. Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the Year 1931-32. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1933. Pp. 238. 
Includes a chapter on health and education. 

TRAQ 
. Report of the Educational Inquiry Commission. Baghdad: Government 
Press, 1932. Pp. 170. 
The report of a thorough survey of education in Iraq made by a commission 
appointed by the Ministry of Education of that country. 

JAPAN 
. Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education for the Sec- 
ond Statistical Year of Shiwa (1927-1928) (abridged). Tokyo: Depart- 
ment of Education, 1933. Pp. 524-+graphs. 
This report, printed in the English language, regularly contains statistics in 
considerable detail. Usually the data cover periods from four to five years be- 
fore the year of issuance. 


. Kasuya, Yosut. A Comparative Study of the Secondary Education of Girls 
in England, Germany, and the United States, with a Consideration of the 
Secondary Education of Girls in Japan. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 566. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933. Pp. x+212. 

A study to discover tendencies and problems in the education of girls in the 
three countries named and to apply them tentatively to the reforms needed in 
the secondary education of girls in Japan. Based largely on first-hand observa- 
tion in the countries concerned. 
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KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 
285. Education Department Annual Report of 1932. Nairobi: Government 
Printer, 1933. Pp. 132. 
The official annual report, illustrative of education activities in the colonial di- 
visions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


NEW ZEALAND 


. Butcuers, A. G. The Education System: A Concise History of the New 
Zealand Education System. Auckland: National Printing Co., Ltd., 1932. 
Pp. 254. 

While this book is not an official publication, it is commended by the Education 
Department as a concise and generally accurate history of education in New 
Zealand from the earliest days of European settlement to 1932. 


SCOTLAND 
. The Intelligence of Scottish Children. Publications of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, No. V. London: University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1933. Pp. x+160. 
The report of an ambitious experiment in which 87,498 Scottish children born 
in 1921 were tested to determine the average level of intelligence in that age 
group. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
. The Poor White Problem in South Africa: Report of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion. Stellenbosch: Pro Ecclesia-Drukkery, 1932. 5 volumes. 
The report is published in five parts; the third deals with the poor white and 
education. Written from the point of view that “poor whiteism” is a symptom 
rather than a disease and that anything which contributes to the all-round 
building-up of the social and the economic organism will diminish “poor white- 
ism.” 
SOVIET UNION 
. Conus, Dr. EstHer. Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Soviet 
Union. Moscow: State Medical Editorship, 1933. Pp. 118. 


A clear, factual statement, well illustrated. Some statistics are included. 


. HESSEN, SERGIUS, and Nixotaus, Hans. Fiinfsehn Jahre Sowjetschul- 
wesen. Berlin: Julius Beltz, 1933. Pp. 260. 


A good review of education in the Soviet Union from 1917 to 1932. Includes a 
reasonable amount of statistical data. 


. Trow, Witiiam Ciark (Editor). Character Education in Soviet Russia. 
Translated by Paul D. Kalachov. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor 
Press, 1934. Pp. 200. 

Consists of five chapters, each written by a different person, on the Young 
Pioneers of the Soviet Union. 
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SPAIN 
. Castro Marcos, MIcuEL DE. Legislacién vigente de instruccién publica 
referente a los institutos de segunda ensehanza. Madrid: Imprenta de L. 
Rubio, 1934. Pp. 360. 
The laws governing secondary education in Spain. 
. MAcANDREW, R. M. “Outline of Spanish Education,” Scottish Educational 
Journal, XVI (September 8, 1933, to December 1, 1933, inclusive), 1032- 
33, 1057-58, 1096-97, 1122-24, 1148-49, 1180-81, 1205-6, 1232, 1293- 
94, 1326-27, 1354-55, 1384-85. 
A sketch of education in Spain to and including the second republic. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1932. Singapore: 
Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 74. 
The official annual report. Contains a brief history of education in the Settle- 
ments and a good account of its condition in 1932. 

SWITZERLAND 

. BAHLER, Emma L. Die Organisation des éffentlichen Schulwesens der Schweiz. 
Zurich: Kommissionsverlag von Rascher & Cie., 1932. Pp. 216. 


A handbook which gives in detail the organization of instruction in each of the 
cantons of Switzerland. 


VENEZUELA 
. GrisANnTI, ANGEL. La instruccién publica en Venezuela. Barcelona, Vene- 


zuela: Casa Editorial Araluce, 1933. Pp. 198. 


Few good historical descriptive accounts of education in Latin America are 
available. This brief account of public instruction in Venezuela helps to make 
up that lack. 








Cducational Wiritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A combination of theological orthodoxy and scientific psychology—Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Kelly, professor of education at Creighton University, has made 
available for students in Catholic teacher-training institutions many of the re- 
sults of modern psychology and has at the same time included in his exposition 
the elements of orthodox ecclesiastical psychology. The second chapter of Dr. 
Kelly’s book has the title “The Soul” and presents in the most emphatic 
form the doctrine of an “ultimate substantial permanent principle which gov- 
erns the conscious life of man.” In later chapters also, such as that on “The 
Will,” the theological doctrines of the church are stoutly defended. The freedom 
of the will is discussed in a way which is difficult for an ordinary reader to recon- 
cile with the immediately following chapter entitled “Habit Formation.” The 
chapter on habit presents an empirical discussion based on laboratory experi- 
ments and neurological studies. The general classification of mental processes 
is the traditional classification, beginning with sensations and ending with the 
intellect. 

In spite of the conformities referred to in the foregoing paragraph, the book 
contains much strictly modern experimental material. The treatment of this 
material is somewhat encyclopedic, but the author has incorporated in full de- 
tail a large amount of information derived from scientific measurements. The 
book is by far the best summary of modern psychology that has been prepared 
specifically for prospective teachers in Catholic schools. In addition to its sum- 
maries of materials, it contains sections, such as the chapter on statistical tech- 
niques, which are designed to introduce students not only to the results of em- 
pirical studies but also to the scientific methods by which these results were 


secured. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


A comprehensive investigation of the reorganization of secondary education.—At 
the beginning of the present century the form and the structure of American 
secondary education were readily distinguishable. Anyone who attended the 
secondary school of a decade ago can reconstruct in his imagination a detailed 


William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1933. Pp. xx-+502. $2.40. 
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picture of its organization. There would be little variation among many such 
reconstructions; all would reproduce a simply organized, departmentalized type 
of four-year high school in which was offered a standardized range of subjects. 
Nevertheless, in that type of traditional high school a popularization of second- 
ary education which seems to know no limits first took root in the popular mind, 
and this wide acceptance of the public high school unexpectedly forced upon it 
many new demands, which in turn forced it into a course of novel adventures. 
As a result, secondary education has assuredly turned out to be a very different 
thing from what it was conceived to be a brief quarter of a century ago. 

A manifest need for some form of appraisal of the subsequential forms of reor- 
ganization has been felt for some time by all who are interested in educational 
movements. Most investigators have been deterred from attempting to answer 
the demand by the sizeableness of the task. Studies like that of Koos on the 
junior college and Beatley on the junior high school furnished excellent begin- 
nings, although each bore on only a single unit of reorganization. A monograph? 
which has recently been issued has given, in a much more comprehensive way 
than would be possible if the enterprise had been left to individual initiative, 
this much desired appraisal of the existing forms of reorganization. 

The monograph is divided into three parts dealing with the reorganized sec- 
ondary school, recent growth and present status of public junior colleges, and 
special reorganizations of school systems. In Part I the reader may obtain an 
accurate and complete picture of the spread of the movement for reorganization 
and a scholarly analysis of results. Then follow (what is infrequently found in 
surveys) eight chapters of an evaluative nature in which comparative promise of 
various types of organization is appraised. In Part II the recent growth and the 
present status of the public junior college are brought up to date. In Part III an 
intensive and analytical description of the reorganization efforts put forth in a 
number of well-selected school systems is given. The systems and schools con- 
sidered are of two types: those in which the reorganizations are largely for the 
purpose of economizing time and those in which the chief purpose of reorganiz- 
ing has been to integrate the junior-college years with the high school. 

At the very beginning of their treatment the authors face with praiseworthy 
frankness the big problem of the study, namely, that of distinguishing the more 
promising forms of organization from less promising forms. The pure objectivist 
may be disappointed that they have not used achievement tests, intelligence 
tests, teachers’ ratings, information on training of teachers, and the like as bases 
for comparisons. Had the staff chosen to follow the method of direct compari- 
son, it is likely that the study would have turned out to be just another survey. 
But the merit of the survey, in the opinion of the writer, lies in the fact that the 
staff has chosen to go beyond simple survey procedure and enter into the realm 
of educational theory. They first set up a definition of organization. They then 
* Francis T. Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos, The Reorganization of 


Secondary Education. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 5s. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. xii+424. 
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list nine major features of school practice which should be taken into account in 
describing the organization of a single school. Then two assumptions of major 
importance are made: First, it is assumed that the more arrangements a school 
makes in connection with any of its major features, the better organized that 
school is likely to be with respect to the feature in question. Second, it is as- 
sumed that the extent to which a school makes adequate provision for all its 
major features at once is a measure of the further value of organization. The 
term “comprehensiveness” is employed as a designation for the first assumption. 
The term “consistency” is used to designate the second. The staff then scored 
a large number of schools of all types of organization on the basis of their com- 
prehensiveness and consistency of organization. These scores furnished the 
materials for the chapters on results of reorganization and on the comparative 
analysis of types which give the greater promise. 

The values of the monograph are manifold. It affords an accurate picture of 
the whole movement toward reorganization in secondary education. It furnishes 
standards in the light of which local school administrators can judge their own 
organizations. It advances workable criteria which administrators of junior and 
senior high schools can use in organizing their own schools. The “comprehen- 
sive-consistency”’ idea will help many an administrator to think concretely in 
terms of the whole of his organization. It brings to the forefront, too, some of the 
difficulties which have to be surmounted before reorganization can be achieved. 
The chemistry experiment and the attempts to experiment with other subjects 
at Joliet serve as good illustrations. 

The monograph will be studied by many types of readers. It furnishes those 
in charge of elementary education a dependable picture of what is going on in 
the unit immediately above. It will give to those in charge of university educa- 
tion a glimpse of the changes going on in the units preceding the years of the 
university. Those in the field of secondary education will necessarily be inter- 
ested in various phases of the survey, the interest depending on the nature of 
their work. Some will be more interested in the results, some in the analyses of 
the comparative promise of various types of organization. Others may primarily 
wish to read the descriptive analyses of reorganizations set up for various pur- 
poses. Administrators of secondary schools will profit by carefully studying 
Part I, Division III: “The Improvement of Secondary-School Organization.”’ 
All in the junior-college field will obtain much that is of value from Parts II and 
III. The study is so comprehensive and the treatment is so thorough that any- 
one seeking information about any phase of the reorganization of secondary edu- 


cation will wish to refer to some part of the monograph. 
J. M. HucHEs 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Provisions for individual differences in high school—Somewhat more than 
forty years ago the elementary schools were brought face to face with the prob- 
lem of “educating all the children of all the people.” It soon became apparent 
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that all children could not be expected to profit from a uniform educational pro- 

gram. Provisions for individual differences had to be made. In more recent 
years, and particularly within the last five or six years, the secondary school has 
been receiving a much larger proportion of all the children of high-school age. 
Although the proportion has not yet reached 75 per cent for the high school, the 
secondary schools are realizing more fully that all their pupils cannot profit from 
a uniform program and many schools are struggling (shall we say ‘“experiment- 
ing’’?) with various provisions for individual differences. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the National Survey of Secondary Education produced a most timely 
monograph! dealing with the ways in which secondary schools are trying to meet 
the problems growing out of the increasing variability of pupils. 

This recent monograph of the National Survey is divided into four parts. 
Part I deals with homogeneous grouping and special classes; Part II covers 
plans characterized by the unit assignment; Part III takes up other provisions 
for individual differences; and Part IV summarizes practices in marking and pro- 
motion. The entire monograph, covering 472 pages, is loaded with factual in- 
formation and interpretations of current practices. From the returns of the pre- 
liminary inquiry sent to 21,569 secondary schools in the United States, 8,594 
forms were selected for intensive study and follow-up inquiry. The latter num- 
ber included each form which indicated that any provision for individual dif- 
ferences had been put into practice with unusual success. It also included all 
other forms which were filled out by the respondents in every detail. These 
facts indicate that the report is without question the most complete body of 
taaterial regarding provisions for individual differences in the secondary schools 
of the United States which is now available. The size and comprehensiveness of 
the report should make clear that it cannot be adequately discussed in a brief 
review such as is being attempted here. Consequently, the writer will confine 
himself to what appear to him to be a few of the outstanding findings. 

Perhaps the most outstanding fact disclosed by this phase of the survey is 
that “comparatively few schools are making thorough provisions for individual 
differences” (p. 9). Without question, provisions for individual differences are 
innovations in the secondary schools. Although six different procedures are re- 
ported by more than a third of the schools, “no provision is reported in use with 
estimated unusual success by more than g per cent of the schools whose replies * 
were tabulated” (p. 10). The total number of different provisions reported is 
twenty-eight. These are classified into the following seven categories: (1) homo- 
geneous grouping, (2) special classes, (3) plans characterized by the unit as- 
signment, (4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) variation in pupil load, (6) 
out-of-school projects and studies, and (7) advisory or guidance programs. Of 
the seven, the first three are found to constitute the core elements in a typically 


t Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 13. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. xii+472. 
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successful program to provide for individual differences. “These three form a 
kind of trinity, a sort of three-in-one answer of the nation’s outstanding schools 
to the problem of providing for individual differences” (p. 11). 

A second impressive and challenging finding of the study is the fact that, 
although many schools are using one or more of the provisions for individual 
differences, few schools are sufficiently satisfied with the present methods of 
applying the procedures to report that they are having unusual success with the 
plans. For example, special coaching of slow pupils is a procedure used in 59 per 
cent of the schools, but only 9 per cent report the use of this plan with estimated 
unusual success. Homogeneous or ability grouping is reported in use in 32 per 
cent of the schools but is used with estimated unusual success by only 8 per cent 
of them. Apparently, even those secondary schools that are making earnest 
efforts to adjust their organizations, curriculums, and procedures to the increas- 
ing variability of pupils are experiencing great difficulty in selecting the pro- 
cedures which are feasible in local situations and in organizing and administering 
the selected devices in a satisfactory manner. What a challenge this finding must 
be to every person interested in secondary education! 

It seems reasonable that secondary schools at present should be experiencing 
great difficulties in their efforts to provide for individual differences. The great- 
est need for providing for individual differences at the secondary level has come 
within comparatively recent years. By far the greatest need has arisen since 
1928, during a time when enrolments have been rising and financial support has 
been falling. Then, too, most of the provisions for individual differences are 
recent additions to secondary-school practice, at least on any comprehensive 
scale. The monograph states that there was practically no literature on ability 
grouping before 1917 and no controlled experimental studies were carried on 
before 1923. Special classes have existed in the high schools studied for only 3.5 
years on the average (4.5 years for classes for superior or gifted pupils and 
3.3 years for classes for the very slow pupils). The median length of time that 
the Morrison plan has been in use in the schools studied is two years. The 
median years of use of the Dalton plan is likewise two years. Is it any wonder 
that high schools are not satisfied with their present practices? Although litera- 
ture on most of these devices has existed for a much longer time, it requires time 
and experience and research to make the most desirable applications of theory. 
No doubt, the volume which is being reviewed will do much to stimulate think- 
ing and research, so that, by the time another decade has elapsed, the present 
seeming chaos in provisions for individual differences in high schools will have 
assumed the semblance of order and intelligent direction. Those persons work- 
ing in secondary schools will welcome the present volume, particularly its 
critical discussion of problems and issues and the large amount of space devoted 
to detailed descriptions of practices in individual schools. Part II, dealing with 
plans characterized by the unit assignment and giving specimen units and speci- 
men unit assignments, will be welcomed particularly by those who are endeavor- 
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ing to use some form of the unit plan. The entire volume is of sufficient interest 
and challenge to command the attention of everyone interested in secondary 


education. 
Henry J. Orto 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A symposium on the problems of supervision —Under a very timely caption 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education 
Association present their sixth yearbook." It is one of a series designed to study 
the major functions of the principalship. In the prefatory remarks the modest 
statement is made that the yearbook does not solve the problems of supervision 
but may, it is hoped, supply some help, particularly to those who participated in 
compiling the volume. The non-technical discussion of many classroom prob- 
lems is also thought to be of value to classroom teachers. 

This book was a co-operative project, but co-operation was not confined to 
the principals. Teachers and supervisors, as well as superintendents, psycholo- 
gists, and others, contributed to the symposium and to the discussion. Particu- 
larly valuable is the statement that “unsound ideas did not slip by in the guise 
of sentimental co-operation” (p. 17). 

The heart of the yearbook is a symposium discussing five problems from the 
list of twenty-five compiled and voted on by principals. The reviewer does not 
agree with the committee that returns from 30 per cent of the principals within 
the state are indicative of enthusiasm and interest. Furthermore, the list and 
the votes on it raise the question whether such supposedly democratic and co- 
operative procedure actually discovers all the truly fundamental problems. 
That this procedure discovers some of the fundamental difficulties is unquestion- 
able, but it is wholly possible that an outside expert can point out additional 
basic problems of which not all active field workers are aware. In compiling the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
the reviewer noted that, when asked to list the most important problems, several 
thousand teachers failed to list problems which were later shown by reliable ob- 
jective data to be real and pressing. While the vote of the Michigan principals 
showed considerable discrimination in the selection of most important problems, 
the list as a whole is unorganized and fragmentary. The reviewer sincerely fears 
the perpetuation of an unorganized, so-called “practical” view of supervision. 
The large issues and the fundamental problems are obscured when listed co- 
ordinately with minor immediate problems. This criticism is, of course, merely 
the reviewer’s opinion. 

On turning to the body of the book, one finds vigorous writing, stimulating 
ideas, and a wholesome, forward-looking philosophy. The opening chapter, by 
Edith M. Bader, on “The Reconstruction of Supervision—A Challenge” is 
powerful, provocative, and splendidly organized. The immaturity of supervisory 

Rethinking Supervision: A Co-operative Michigan Project. Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education Association. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 1933. Pp. 158. 
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function and organization is clearly and, in the main, accurately set forth. The 
maturity of theory which has long opposed this very immaturity of practice is 
not so well presented. The reviewer flatly disagrees with some of the antago- 
nistic distinctions made between the philosophy stressing the social heritage and 
the philosophy stressing the child. This point, however, can be forgiven in view 
of Miss Bader’s fine plea for a unified, co-operatively determined philosophy. 
The next two articles on the technique of co-operation and co-operative thinking 
by Nelle Haley and Lula A. Reed are so well written as to be very illuminating. 
The only minor criticism is that the discussions do not make unmistakably clear 
that the general techniques discussed are chiefly valuable with problems of opin- 
ion, policy, or philosophy. There are, by contrast, questions in which facts, in 
considerable number and of reasonable reliability, are more valuable than the 
exchange of opinion. Of course, even then co-operative procedures are more 
likely to beget belief in, and allegiance to, the facts. 

Space prohibits detailed comment on the seventeen articles making up the 
symposium on the five most important problems. The three discussions of free- 
dom in the classroom are so sound and so valuable that it is to be hoped they 
will achieve a much wider circulation than will be given the state yearbook. The 
discussion of promotion standards is sound and well written but not particularly 
stimulating. In the section on organizing supervision Wyla A. Waterman’s dis- 
cussion admirably supplements Miss Bader’s in that it summarizes current the- 
ory, which has long advocated integration even though practice by field workers 
has been poorly integrated. Theory is by no means so immature as is practice. 

The section on conserving health is notable for diversity of views, one or two 
flat contradictions between contributors appearing. The advice given by Dr. 
Sundwall is valuable to all who read it. There is a complete lack of reference to 
the considerable body of factual data on the problems involved. A study of 
those data would have reduced the difference of opinion and prevented some 
“sloppy” writing which appear in minor réles in one or two of the articles. 

The three discussions on the rating of teachers are among the best brief dis- 
cussions to appear recently. Obviously, a longer discussion would have covered 
more ground, but, in pointing out fundamental considerations and in indicating 
what steps ought to be taken next, these chapters are very stimulating. 

The final section of criticism and appraisal of the preceding material varies, 
as do the others. The analyses by a group of supervisors are most analytical and 
are somewhat more severe than the present reviewer would be. The final ap- 
praisal by S. A. Courtis makes a number of valuable critical comments and am- 
plifies further the philosophy of the yearbook. 

To summarize: there are minor inconsistencies; the philosophical point of 
view is overworked; the objective or so-called “scientific” point of view is some- 
what neglected; there is reasonable doubt that all problems discussed are really 
important; but in the main the yearbook is genuinely stimulating and valuable. 
It will well repay reading. 

W. H. Burton 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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An experimental investigation of factors conditioning problem-solving ability in 
arithmetic.—There are two phases of problem-solving that have been subjected 
to much investigation. First, experiments have been made to determine which is 
the best method to use to solve problems. The study by Paul R. Hanna (Arith- 
metic Problem Solving. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929) is representative of this type of research. Second, the factors which condi- 
tion problem-solving ability have undergone much scrutiny. The study under 
review’ is representative of the second type of investigation. The author aimed 
to show how such factors as reading ability, training in problem-analysis and 
generalization, chronological age, intelligence quotient, and sex affect a pupil’s 
ability to solve problems. 

On the whole, the results of the experiments reported by the author are in 
agreement with similar studies by other investigators. To the reviewer, the re- 
sults obtained from the experiments are not so significant as the means applied 
to derive them. The results were obtained both from case studies and from 
group data. Apparatus and non-apparatus tests were also given. There is a 
dearth of scientific data taken from case studies of problem-solving. The case 
studies reported in this investigation add enrichment to this neglected field. 

In most places in which results of the experiments are appraised, the author 
shows great skill in the use of the scientific method. The conclusions which he 
wishes to make are frequently given in the form of indirect questions; thus, he 
implies but does not specifically state that certain relations between cause and 
effect exist. However, in a few instances the conclusions drawn do not seem jus- 
tified by the recorded data, or the suggested outcomes are not in harmony with 
desirable teaching procedures. He recommends that cues should be taught, but 
he then states: ‘The evidence throughout this report favors general training in 
problem-solving rather than practice in solving type problems. When problems 
are given, the language varies unless the problems are artificial. Relationships 
are given in many different language settings” (p. 132). This statement seems 
to contradict the findings of Osburn and Drennan (“Problem Solving in Arith- 
metic,” Educational Research Bulletin, X [March 4, 1931], 123-28). They found 
it is better to teach a few cues well than to teach many different types. At an- 
other place Lazerte recommends: “Problem-solving and spelling should be 
taught together. Pupils must write solutions to many problems. They should be 
taught the correct spelling of all words occurring frequently in this written 
vocabulary” (p. 128). Most of the writing needed for problem-solving is used in 
labeling. It is debatable whether the labeling of numbers in the solution of prob- 
lems is desirable. In the most recent revision of the arithmetic curriculum of 
Denver, it is recommended that only problems involving money should be 
labeled and that all others should be solved in the abstract form. 


*M. E. Lazerte, The Development of Problem-solving Ability in Arithmetic: A Sum- 
mary of Investigations. Toronto, Canada: Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. xviii+ 
136. $1.25. 
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Lazerte opens a field for investigation in which fruitful results may be real- 
ized. He refers to the part in problem-solving played by intuition: “Intuition 
seems to play an important réle The pupils get their methods directly 
from experience, and they are unable to justify them” (pp. 45-46). It is inter- 
esting that the author should introduce the method of intuition as a scientific 
method when he has adopted the mechanistic conception of psychological 
thought throughout his study. Very probably intuition is a factor in the ability 
to solve problems, but it is difficult to secure objective data which show the in- 
fluence of this factor. 

It is significant to find that the author has evidence which shows the effects of 
maturation on ability in problem-solving. The analytical ability needed to solve 
problems “is something which comes with growth and age rather than with di- 
rected education” (p. 53). It is probably because of this factor that most experi- 
mental studies dealing with the best method for solving problems have found 
that the individual method is as effective as other methods or even superior to 
other methods. 

The reviewer recommends this book to anyone who is interested in the sci- 
entific approach to problem-solving. The techniques used by the investigator 
are excellent. The book should find a place in the library of every institution 


which trains teachers of arithmetic. 
FosTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Jersey City, NEw JERSEY 


Needed reforms in the education and certification of elementary-school teachers.— 
One of the last contributions of the late Frank P. Bachman is a critical study of 
the education and the certification of elementary-school teachers. Each section 
of the report is introduced by the presentation of carefully selected data which 
provide an illuminating picture of current practices, trends, and issues. The 
facts presented are analyzed and interpreted in terms of needed reforms both in 
the education and in the certification of teachers who secure four years of prepa- 
ration. In view of the fact that most teacher-training institutions are now en- 
gaged in the more-or-less radical reorganization of their four-year curriculums 
for elementary-school teachers, the report is exceedingly timely. It is also chal- 
lenging and constructive. 

The report is divided into twelve chapters. Chapter i deals with the present 
status of elementary-school teaching and presents facts concerning the sex, 
salaries, age, preparation, experience, and migration of teachers. Chapter ii dis- 
cusses present certification requirements, pointing out the urgent need for 
critical studies of the types of elementary-school teachers needed and the kinds 
of certificates that are essential. Chapter iii shows how local interests, the pro- 

Frank P. Bachman, Education and Certification of Elementary Teachers. Field 


Study No. 5. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
hody College for Teachers, 1933. Pp. x-+-226. 
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fessional outlook of the students, the desire to have credits recognized, and other 
factors influence and modify the curriculums of many teachers’ colleges. Chap- 
ters iv-vi analyze current practices with respect to the differentiation of cur- 
riculums, their length, and the instructional materials used and time allot- 
ments. Chapter vii classifies teachers’ colleges into two types, the apprentice 
and the collegiate, and defines distinctive differences between these types. 
Chapters viii-ix consider at length the type of education needed by elementary- 
school teachers, including both “liberal-cultural” and “technical.” Chapter x 
outlines proposed curriculums in terms of course titles and credit hours. Chapter 
xi discusses needed reforms in the certification of teachers. Chapter xii presents 
conclusions in terms of constructive steps which should be undertaken at once 
in efforts to provide well-educated teachers for elementary schools. 

The report presents a large number of very constructive and challenging 
recommendations. For example, it is proposed that highly differentiated cur- 
riculums for elementary-school teachers be discontinued and that, with two 
minor exceptions, a single curriculum and certificate be adopted for all. This 
recommendation is ably supported on both practical and theoretical grounds. 
In the suggestion, however, that the work covered in the curriculum vary with 
the organization of elementary education in the various states, no consideration 
is given to the unique nature and function of the upper-grade, or junior high 
school, period. 

A second important proposal is that the curriculum for prospective elemen- 
tary-school teachers should be of the collegiate rather than of the apprentice 
type. This recommendation implies that teachers’ colleges should educate teach- 
e.s rather than merely train them for a job. If this recommendation is adopted 
and put into effective operation, we may look forward confidently to a genera- 
tion of capable elementary-school teachers. If liberal-cultural education should 
be limited to the fields represented by the elementary-school subjects, as is pro- 
posed in the report, there is danger that the curriculum may be dictated too 
largely by narrow professional needs. The attempt to define the nature and the 
scope of both liberal and professional education in terms of course titles and 
credit hours probably has only limited value. The greatest need today in this 
connection is for definitions of attainment. 

Bachman’s report is without question the most helpful guide available today 
for those interested in developing curriculums for prospective elementary-school 
teachers. The author defines the major issues clearly and analyzes them critical- 
ly. His recommendations are sound and constructive and pave the way for a 
period of well-directed effort in the reconstruction of curriculums for the training 
of elementary-school teachers. 

Wittram S. Gray 






A manual for home-room advisers Educational thinkers have always con- 
tended that the school should interest itself in teaching children how to live 
efficiently and happily, as well as in giving them the content of the courses of 
study. In the last ten years this instruction in personal and social problems has 
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been consigned with increasing frequency to the home room. Systematic study 
of the educational value of this type of instruction and study of the methods of 
presenting it have added greatly to the importance of the home room in modern 
schools. Under these conditions the profession is prepared to welcome the ap- 
pearance of a book on the home room! from the pen of an author whose contribu- 
tions in the field of extra-curriculum activities have been both numerous and 
substantial. The book is primarily of the nature of a manual. 

The first two of its twenty-four chapters are introductory in character and 
deal with the changing conception of education and the purposes of the home 
room. These are followed by three chapters on administration, organization, 
and membership. Chapters vi-x and xii are concerned with selecting, schedul- 
ing, presenting, and evaluating programs and other activities. In chapter xi the 
sponsor of the home room is treated. Nearly all the remainder of the book, in- 
cluding chapters xiii—xxiii (approximately a half of the entire volume), is given 
to describing different types of home-room guidance, such as orientation; edu- 
cational planning; and vocational, moral, and ethical guidance; citizenship; 
health and recreation; guidance in personal relationships; manners and courtesy; 
and thrift. The final chapter warns sponsors against a number of common errors. 

The book is filled with practical suggestions and with detailed descriptions 
of home-room practices in many progressive schools. The busy advisers of home 
rooms will find in it a mine of materials ready for use with such adaptations as 
local conditions require. 

Unlike most educational books, it can be used by the pupils themselves. The 
chapters describing different types of programs and of guidance are the most 


helpful from this point of view. With the aid of references to specific pages and 
with general directions from the adviser, committees of pupils can successfully 
work up almost any kind of program that is desired. 


Pau W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


A guide to the unit plan of teaching and studying American history.—The unit 
plan of organizing the teaching of history in the elementary and the secondary 
schools is becoming very popular in the minds and talk of teachers, but the sur- 
veys recently made indicate that very little of it is practiced. Teaching history 
as a chronological narrative is a trying experience for both pupil and teacher. 
The tradition of history-teaching demands the inclusion of so much detail that 
the narrative becomes cumbersome and confusing and the pupil quite properly 
thinks history a dry and uninteresting collection of dates and facts. This state- 
ment is particularly true of history as presented in most textbooks. A recent 
manual for the teaching of United States history on the unit plan? attempts to 
correct the defect. 


t Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xxii+448. $2.75. 

2 Robert B. Weaver and Howard C. Hill, United States History by Units. Chicago: 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., 1933. Pp. x+184. 
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The unit plan of organization is an attempt to select only those parts of the 
story “that have the greatest informative value as well as those of chief interest 
to the pupils, provided such items also have definite educative value” (p. 2). 
The authors quote E. T. Smith’s definition of a unit: “A ‘unit’ is a comprehen- 
sive and significant aspect of some fiéld of knowledge that, when mastered, 
proves an adaptive step in the adjustment of the individual’’ (p. 6). By a care- 
ful selection of unit material according to this principle, a much simpler presen- 
tation is afforded, and a more desirable perspective of historical values is 
secured. ; 

This book consists of two parts: a teacher’s book and a pupil’s guide for th 
study of history in accordance with the unitary plan. The teacher’s book is a 
clear and complete exposition of the unit plan and a description of the Morrison 
plan of teaching procedure as applied to a course in United States history. The 
detailed and graphic treatment of the unit, with much illustrative material, 
makes this section of the book an excellent handbook for the junior high school 
teacher. 

Part Two is a study guide to be placed in the hands of the pupils and is bound 
separately for that purpose. It is “not a manual or workbook in the common 
sense of the term, nor is it a book of exercises. It is designed, rather, to provide 
a complete guide for the study of history in accordance with the unitary plan” 
(p. v). It is not intended to displace the textbook, although it may do so where 
the school is well equipped with reference books and other suitable supplemen- 
tary materials. 

The nine units are as follows: “How We Became Americans,” “How Eng- 
land Gained Control of North America,” “How America Became an Inde- 
pendent Nation,”’ “How We Secured Our National Government,” “How Our 
National Government Was Tested,” “How Negro Slavery Was Destroyed,” 
“How Americans Won the West,” “How Big Business Has Developed in 
America,” ‘How America Became a World Power.’’ Each unit is developed ac- 
cording to the Morrison plan: a statement of the objective and the elements of 
study, exploration questions to reveal what the pupil already knows of the sub- 
ject, a list of books and references, and the chief exercises to be performed in the 
study of the unit. A general classified bibliography is given, selected on the 
basis of “merit, cost, and extent of use throughout the country” (p. 61). No 
time limit is set for the completion of each unit, although fifteen to twenty-five 
days are ordinarily required. An excellent balance of time and values is pre- 
served among the nine units. 

Some observations occur to the reviewer. The book bears evidence of excel- 
lent proofreading. The exercises require a large amount of writing; Unit III, 
for example, has fifteen written exercises, ranging in length from a paragraph 
to a complete theme. There is no specific exercise in Unit VI to prepare the pu- 
pil for the problems in the corresponding test on relations with Europe during 
the Civil War period. 

This manual and guide will be of great value in United States history classes 
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at the junior high school level.’ It will, of course, be of greater value in schools — 

equipped with ample libraries. The authors have performed a real service in 
making available a guide which should encourage the use of the unit system. 
ao W. H. HaTHAway 

RIVERSIDE HicH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN , o¥ 3 
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